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OUR ANNUAL GREETING. 


THe seco’d year’s existence of Toe New Era closed last October, 
but, desirous of commencing a new volume at the beginning of a new 
year, we published the November and December issues as extra num- 
bers of the second volume, and distributed them gratuitously to our 
subscribers. We thus have the satisfaction of introducing, with the 
present J: nuary issue of 1873, our Tuirp VoLume. 

It is now more than two years since we ventured upon the danger- 
ous experiment of publishing a monthly periodical devoted chiefly to 
the Jewish cause. Embarking in this enterprise without a single sub- 
scriber, and under the most discouraging circumstances, we fully 
realized the momentous project we had undertaken, and firmly re- 
solved to make every exertion of which we were capable, in order to 
execute our purpose for at least one year. Although we could see at that 
time but little sunshine, we felt an irresistible impulse to make the 
endeavor. The conviction was uppermost in our mind, that the estab- 
lishment of a monthly Jewish Journal, to advocate progressive ideas, 
was essential to the development of the Reform School in America, We 
felt with regret that the Jewish weekly press (for there was at that 
time no monthly) did not fulfil its mission, and that something new 
was needed by the rising generation. 

In our opinion, the province of a Jewish Journal was not to wage 
a silly warfare against its contemporaries, and harass its readers with 
violent abuse of all who would not subscribe to the pet doctrines or 
schemes of the clique, congregation, or individual, as the case may be, 
to which that Journal was bound: but, on the contrary, to maintain a 
perfectly independent position ; to be above party spirit and the use of 


party invectives; to study only the welfare of the general body of Israel- 
Vou. I1I.—1 
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ites, and to use every legitimate means for their elevation and advance- 
ment. From a literary point of view, also, we thought it was the duty 
of a Jewish Journal not merely to be the vehicle for conveying Jewish 
gossip and reports of balls, parties, amateur dramatic performances, and 
other news of a trifling nature, which benefits none and interests only 
those specially concerned: but rather to aim at educating the masses ; 
to diffuse useful knowledge; to furnish original articles from the best 
minds on Jewish theology and history ; to place in the vernacular some 
of those brilliant effusions of the great Jewish writers of old, whose 
works are sealed books to the general public; to disseminate liberal 
views; and by these means to cultivate a taste for the study of Jewish 
literature, and to promote a deeper love for our pure and’ sacred 
religion. 

Such being our idea of what a Jewish Journal should be, and notic- 
ing that since the demise of the Occident no one had had the inclina- 
tion or the courage to publish a monthly periodical, we resolved to un- 
dertake the task. We had not the vanity to believe that we were fully 
competent for the work before us; but, strengthened by the reflection 
that it was our duty to make the effort, and that failure in a noble 
cause was no disgrace, we commenced our labors hopefully and cheer- 
fully, and issued the first number of Tut New Era in October, 1870. 
From that day until the present hour, we have labored, we might 
almost say, single-handed. Not only did the duty of furnishing or pro- 
curing literary matter for its pages devolve on us, together with all the 
other details incidental to our editorial capacity, but the entire busi- 
ness management of the Journal, with its responsibilities and anxieties, 
was under our immediate attention and control. During the past year, 
also, we were unfortunately prostrated for two months by a most serious 
illness, which nearly proved fatal. It will readily be seen, then, that since 
we entered upon the arena of journalism, our journey onwards has 
not been altogether “a path strewed with roses.” In the same hopeful 
spirit, however, as when we commenced our labors, we have continued 
them ; and thus we are enabled to inaugurate a Third Volume, and in so 
doing, to record the success we have already achieved. During an ex- 
istence of only two years, THe New Era has made its way in almost 
every State in the Union, and, with but one exception, has the largest 
circulation of any Jewish organ, notwithstanding that some of its con- 
temporaries have been established for a long period of years. 

Gratifying as this success may be, we do not intend to rest satisfied ; 
for those who are thoroughly acquainted with Jewish publications 
know full well that the claim to having the largest circulation does not, 
after all, imply a very large circulation. It is melancholy to contem- 
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plate, and humiliating to confess, that the Jews, who as a rule are well 
educated, should take such little interest in supporting their own press. 
Perhaps this is to be accounted for by the truth of a previous assertion, that 
the press has been sadly wanting in its duty. Be the cause what it may, 
however, it is very certain that there are thousands of Jewish families in 
America who neversee a Jewish paper. From personal observation and 
reliable information, we know that there are sections of the country where 
a Jewish Journal is indispensable for the preservation of Judaism. In 
- the small towns and villages where there are no congregations, no schools, 
no teachers of religion, where actually nothing is known of Judaisin, 
there a journal is needed, if, indeed, parents would not have their 
children cease to be Jews. But even in our large cities and great 
business centres, where our brethren are mostly to be found, a journal 
such as Tue New Era is of equal importance. For how numerous so- 
ever may be the fine temples and the eloquent preachers, we do assert 
most positively that not one-hundredth part of the rising generation is 
benefited either by the edifices or the preachers. The latter, for the 
most part, discourse in a foreign tongue, and hence are perfectly unin- 
telligible to the young people; while if we go still further and analyze 
the substance of these discourses, we shall find that they almost always 
treat on doctrinaP questions, to the exclusion of many other subjects 
which might well come under the province of the pulpit. Lectures on 
the history, philosophy, and literature of our people, which could be 
made very interesting and instructive to young and old, and which 
would undoubtedly do more good coming from the pulpit than the dry 
sermons which we so often hear, are, with but few exceptions, altogether 
ignored. But so long as we do not possess a vernacular pulpit, 
it is useless to prescribe subjects, since the best and most instructive 
_ topics, however well handled in a foreign tongue, must prove valueless 
to the bulk of the congregation who cannot understand the language. 
Hence the necessity for a journal published in the vernacular, and 
endeavoring through its pages to educate the masses in the branches 
alluded to. But this is indeed but one of the advantages to be de- 
rived ; for when it is remembered that the press is, or ought to be, the 
exponent of public opinion, the medium through which an interchange 
of thought is effected, the power which is capable of exposing wrongs 
and suggesting remedies, of faithfully recording the wants of the people 
and of agitating those communal and social reforms which are sc 
essential among all classes, its worth cannot be too highly estimated. 
Now, while leaving our contemporaries to plead their own cause, we 
feel justified in saying that if ever energy and perseverance deserve to 
be rewarded, Tuz New Era ought certainly to receive the generous 
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encouragement of the Jewish public, and the cordial support of all 
lovers of progress and free thought. For two years we have succeeded 
in doing what no one of our friends thought we could do, and that 
is, in keeping the journal alive. Thanks to the favor which has already 
been extended to it, there is now no question as to its future existence. 
Whether or not it has been productive of good is for others to say; but 
if the repeated assurances which have been communicated to us, both 
verbally and in writing, of the pleasure and satisfaction it has affurded, 
are indicative of merit, then we feel happy in believing that our 
exertions have not been altogether in vain. We are fully conscious 
that our journal is still much below the standard to which we hope 
eventually to bring it, but a great deal of its future merit will depend 
on the material aid which will be extended to it during the present 
year. We have been fortunate enough to enlist the co-operation of all 
of our eminent clergymen who are able to write English, and the con- 
tributions of these, together with the writings of several learned laymen, 
will add considerably to the worth of its pages. Translations from the 
best Jewish writers—ancient and modern—will also form a prominent 
feature ; while the departments of Notes on Jewish Events, Science, 
Art, and Facts, Gems of Thought, and Literary Notices, will, as here- 
tofore, be carefully attended to. A new departfnent, entitled The 
Stage, is in this number opened; and we trust, in the course of 
the volume, to present other attractions. By this it will be seen that 
although Tut New Era is essentially Jewish in its character, it is not 
entirely devoted to Judaism, nor is it sectarian or exclusive. Contri- 
butions upon all subjects having for their object the advancement of 
humanity, or the development of free thought, are respectfully invited, 
and will, at all times, be thankfully received. 

With this retrospect of the past and synopsis of our plan for the 
future, we appeal to all friends of progress and reform, but more 
especially to our Jewish brethren in all sections of the country, to 
come to our aid and to render us that tangible and material en- 
couragement without which no similar enterprise can hope for success. 
All that we ask of our subscribers, besides the prompt renewal of their 
subscriptions, is, that they will take the interest to show a copy of our 
journal to their friends and advise them to become subscribers. If 
every present subscriber will only endeavor to procure us one more,— 
and this is surely a very easy task,—we shall soon be enabled to make 
Tur New Era one of the best journals of the time. And to those who 
are not yet on our list, but who may read these lines, we say in all 
sincerity: Give us but a fair trial. Send us your names, and judge 
for yourselves whether our journal is worthy of your support. We, 
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on our part, believing that deeds are more expressive than promises, 
_ will labor earnestly and faithfully, so that. no one may have cause to 
regret his investment for this, Our Tu1rp VotuME. 





THE VERNACULAR JEWISH PULPIT OF AMERICA. 
(FIRST ARTICLE.) 


Tue subject of regular pulpit instruction in the vernacular de- 
mands the immediate and careful attention of all who are interested 
in the elevation of Israel, and in the further development of Judaism 
in America. It is now no longer the time when discussion on this 
most important topic could easily be avoided or postponed to some 
future occasion. The requirements of the rising generation in this 
respect are too plainly visible to be longer neglected; and unless some 
means are soon devised by which those requirements can be fully met, 
our congregational rulers will have shirked a serious obligation, and 
will eventually have bitter cause to regret their inexcusable negligence. 
There is no disguising the fact that, notwithstanding the wholesome 
reforms which of late years have been introduced in our rites and 
services, the many magnificent houses of worship which grace the 
leading avenues and streets of our principal cities, the eloquence, 
erudition, and zeal of our ministers, there is really little or no knowl- 
edge of Judaism among the masses, and certainly very small interest 
manifested by our sons and daughters in anything which partakes of a 
religious character. This last observation is of course not intended to 
include matters of a purely charitable or benevolent nature. The 
Jewish heart, ever open to such appeals, is as emotional in the young 
as in the old, and from both alike there is sure to proceed a full and 
generous response. We allude simply to the worship of the sanctuary ; 
to the observance of certain duties which no reform in the world can 
ever set aside; and to the acquirement of knowledge upon subjects 
which, to the participators in so holy and sublime a mission as ours, is as 
indispensable as the most useful branch of a secular education. From 
this stand-point the truth and justice of our assertion must be self- 
evident, for no one who honestly investigates this matter can fail to 
perceive that by far the greater portion of the young people not only 
absent themselves from the temples and synagogues, but neglect the 
performance of many sacred duties, and are, upon the whole, as un-, 
informed about the history, literature, and mission of their race, as 
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they can possibly be. We will go still further, and assert that even 
the Biblical narratives and historical accounts, which to our well- 
educated Christian brethren are as familiar as household words, are to 
many of the sons arid daughters of Israel, perhaps also to the fathers 
and mothers of a similar grade of education, totally unknown. 

That this lamentable state of affairs may be due to other causes 
. beside the want of a vernacular pulpit, is freely admitted. The spirit 
of the age, to begin with, is too materialistic. There is too much tri- 
fling with religion, too much reckless dealing with sacred subjects. 
While a mistaken orthodoxy, which would substitute form for spirit 
and faith for reason, is at all times to be dreaded and deprecated, yet 
its opposite extreme of unbridled license and total disregard of reli- 
gious ceremonies is just as dangerous. It is indeed to be regretted 
that the same energy which has been exerted in the Jewish told to 
tear down has not also been used to build up. Not that we object to 
an act of destruction whenever the exigencies of the time render it 
necessary for the welfare of humanity. We are no believer in patch- 
ing up rotten edifices; we have no sympathy with those who see the 
structure tottering from decay, but who, lacking the moral courage to 
pull it down and rebuild it, are silly enough to think they can avert 
the threatened danger by a vain attempt at repair. No: we belong 
to no such class. We say unhesitatingly: Pull it down; tear it to the 
ground. It not only has ceased to fulfil a useful purpose, but it has 
become injurious. Ithasnoright to exist. Away withit. Only do not 
forget to put something better in its place. Worthy as may be the 
hand which fearlessly pulls down an evil, still worthier is the one 
which substitutes for the evil something good and noble. While, 
therefore, we are the uncompromising opponent of religious follies and 
superstitions in every shape and form; while we shall ever be ready to 
give our unlimited assistance towards abrogating any doctrine or 
abolishing any custom or ceremony which has lost its significance, and 
ceases to be of value for our age and condition,—we nevertheless sin- 
cerely believe that in the mere act of removal alone but one-half the 
duty has been performed. This is doubtless one of the causes which 
have induced the indifference to Judaism so noticeable in the rising 
generation. They have been often told what they are not to believe, 
and what they need not keep; they have been well trained to reject 
the follies and erroneous ideas of so-called orthodoxy, and in this 
they have been apt scholars; but they have not been sufficiently 
impressed with what they are to believe and what they ought to keep, 
nor have they had the proper opportunities of learning the sublime 
principles of a religion which is destined to bring happiness to mankind. 
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The pernicious example so often set juniors by their parents and 
elders, must also be ¢mong the causes which act injuriously upon them. 
How can children be expected to entertain reverence for religion, when 
they see practically contradicted at home the little they are taught in 
their religious schools? Take, for example, the observance of the 
Sabbath. The children are tanght to “remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy ; ” they are told it is positively wrong to violate it ; and yet, 
week after week they witness their own parents wilfully transgressing 
it, and repairing as usual to their places of business to pursue their 
daily avocations. If they think at all, what a fearful inconsistency 
must this seem in theireyes! In the school, the teacher has denounced 
as a sin what their own parents never hesitate to commit! This vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, even by many well-meaning and earnest reform- 
ers, shows also how much has yet to be done in the liberal or reform 
school of Judaism. For if it is wrong to transfer the Sabbath from 
Saturday to Sunday, it is the bounden duty of every clergyman and 
every man of influence to remove this reproach of Sabbath-breaking 
from Israel, and to cause the Saturday to be respected ; whereas, if the 
change of day is permissible, and has the full sanction of the spirit of 
Judaism, we can see no good reason why the change should not be 
made. We allude to this subject, not because we intend to discuss it 
in this article, or to express at the present time any opinion on the 
guestion involved, but merely to show the great inconsistency which 
prevails, and under what unfortunate circumstances our children are 
placed. . 

Another prolific source of young Israel’s religious depression is in 
the form of divine worship used in our synagogues and temples. 
According to the orthodox ritual, the services are positively intolera- 
ble ; for they are so lengthy, so burdened with tedious repetitions, and 


the recital of compositions which, far from being prayer, have not even 


the semblance of sense, and so full of mock forms, ceremonies, and 
gesticulations, that the sentiments of piety necessarily become weak- 
ened, and the entire performance ceases to be an act of devotion. How 
void of all religious spirit must such a service appear to the intelligent 
minds of young American Israelites, especially when it lasts for hours 
in a language which to them is perfectly unintelligible! Much has 
been done by the reform school in amending the ritual. By expunging 
many portions the sentiments of which are antagonistic to the feelings 
of the present age, by abolishing all needless repetitions, and by the 
adoption of the three-yearly cycle of reading the Law, the service has 
been considerably curtailed. It has also been rendered more attractive 
and impressive by the introduction of the organ, by the beauty of the 
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music, by proper order and decorum, and by the devout manner in 
which the prayers are read. Still the rituals in general use among 
reform congregations all labor under the same great defect—the want 
of the vernacular. Herein is another glaring inconsistency. Hebrew 
is retained in the services in a far greater degree than is actually 
necessary, and yet the study of it is purposely neglected. But few 
parents care to give their children any greater Hebrew education than 
what is barely sufficient to enable them to read. Thus they are 
expected to take part in the devotional exercises without being able to 
comprehend the meaning of a single word they utter. And even in 
those congregations where but little Hebrew is retained, the result is 
the same; for in place of Hebrew, German is substituted, which, in the 
majority of instances, is as little known to the young. How, then, can 
the services of the Sanctuary exercise any beneficial influence over the 
hearts and minds of our children ? 

Besides the causes already mentioned, there may be many others 
which tend to alienate Jewish youth from the house of God, and to 
wean them from the observance of their sacred religion. But chief 
among all causes, and perhaps the parent one from which the others 
emanate, is the want ofa vernacular pulpit. It is to this subject we 
desire especially to call the attention of congregational rulers, heads of 
families, and all others who profess to have the welfare of Judaism at 
heart. The want of a vernacular pulpit is, we maintain, the crowning 
wrong which, from a religious point of view, is being done to the 
rising generation ; for it is depriving them of the last and only chance 
of acquiring some knowledge of Judaism, and of their responsibilities 
and obligations as Jews. It is a crying shame and disgrace to our 
people that, with the wealth they enjoy and the position they occupy 
in this country, whose language is English, they have, as yet, com- 
paratively done nothing towards the permanent establishment of a 
vernacular pulpit. ‘To what end has been the erection of those gor- 
geous temples which are now to be found in every city of the Union, 
and which in the aggregate have cost millions of dollars, unless the 
word of truth shall there go forth to teach not only Israel, but all men, 
the knowledge of the true God? And do they fulfil their mission 
when their pulpits either do not give forth their lessons at all, or do so 
only in a language which is not understood by the masses ? 

But lest it may be thought that we are hardly justified in this 
criticism, we submit the following facts to our readers as something 
very pleasant to contemplate: In the United States of America, 
where there must ’be, at the least calculation, a Jewish population of 
nearly half a million, and where there are over two hundred and fifty 
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established congregations, there is not a single American-born Israelite 
in the ministry, there are only four to whom English is the mother- 
tongue, there are not six places of worship in which English discourses 
are delivered on every Sabbath, not more than thirty in which even 
occasional English sermons are given, and not over seventy where the 
pulpit exists at all in any language. In the city of New York, where 
there is a Jewish population of seventy-five thousand souls ; where the 
richest and most influential Jews reside; where the synagogues and 
temples are remarkable for their magnificence; and where there are 
over thirty congregations,—there are not ten places of worship whose 
pulpits are occupied, and of these only two, both of which are ortho- 
dox, discourse in English. Now, “facts are stubborn things; ” and, 
with this astonishing array before us, we ask the candid and unpreju- 
diced reader, whether the circumstances which we deplore are not 
serious enough to call for immediate action? Is it not high time that 
the elders of Israel should realize the sad results which must inevitably 
follow from a continuance of such a state of things ? 

Let it not be supposed that we advocate the abolition of the German 
pulpit. Far from it. We are fully sensible of the many advantages 
which the Jews of America have derived from those eloquent and 
able German rabbis who have identified themselves with the country, 
and who, having studied the necessities of American Israelites, have 
labored to supply them. We are even prepared to admit that, as the 
bulk of the elder brethren in this country are Germans, and must 
necessarily be attached to their own language, ample opportunities 
should be afforded them for receiving pulpit instruction in their own 
tongue. Besides, inasmuch as the German pulpit has been mainly 
instrumental in the development of reformed Judaism, some consider- 
ation is due to it, even if it is no longer of the same imperative neces- 
sity as it was formerly. And here, in order to prevent misconstruction, 
we desire to say that whenever we speak of the German pulpit, we 
mean simply the language, and under no circumstances the incum- 
bents. It is the language which is now not so essential as formerly. 
In the earlier history of the reform movement in this country, the 
German language was indispensable. But not so now; for while we 
have a large generation growing up of native Americans, who, though 
the majority may be of German origin, must yet regard the language 
of their parents as foreign, the adults themselves have become so con- 
versant with English that, except in a few cases, English discourses 
would be fully appreciated by them. And as our German ministers 
are for the most part men of education and ability,—as several of 
them have been in the country long enough to acquire the language if 
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they had the inclination,—we can see no reason why the present incum- 
bents should not address their congregations in English. Admitting 
that the process of acquiring a foreign tongue for the purpose of pulpit 
addresses is a difficult one, and that at best the foreigner cannot discourse 
with the same effect as the native, it is yet no uncommon thing in this 
country to find many Germans ranking as public orators, and speaking 
English with remarkable fluency, correctness, and power. Fortunately, 
the majority of our ministers seem to indorse our view, for, to their 
credit be it said, they are doing their utmost to acquire the vernacular, 
and we know that their main object in so doing is that they may be 
enabled to use it in their pulpits. Some of them have for years past 
made it a practice to deliver English sermons, either on alternate 
Sabbaths or at least once in every month, and their own experience 
will testify that the attendance was always better on the occasions 
when they spoke English than when they preached in German. From. 
personal observation, also, we are convinced that there are several 
worthy ministers at present among us who do not yet preach in 
English, but who will in time become excellent English speakers ; and, 
as all things must have a beginning, we appeal to them most earnestly 
to delay no longer, but to come boldly to the front, even if they are 
not as qualified now as they would wish to be. To our German 
brethren throughout the country do we also appeal to strengthen the 
good cause of reform, for which they have already done much, by 
encouraging every effort for the advancement of the vernacular pulpit, 
and by clearly showing to their ministers that they feel the necessity 
for English preaching, and are determined to have it. We know, 
unfortunately, that in some quarters this true reform has met with 
much opposition. There are rabbis who, having neglected to identify 
themselves with the country, to acquire its language, or understand its 
needs, have become so fossilized in their ideas on some subjects as to 
dread the introduction of English sermons in their pulpits, lest they 
might lose some portion of the influence or popularity they imagine 
they possess with their congregations. In such instances, however, 
we hope and believe that the good sense and practical judgment of the 
congregations will rise superior to the narrow-mindedness of their 
spiritual advisers, since the inclinations or vanities of individuals are 
of little import when the religious culture of a whole generation is at 
stake. 

But even supposing that the present ministers would, of their own ac- 
cord, undertake to deliver English sermons, the want of a vernacular 
pulpit would still exist in a great degree; for, as we have already shown, 
the pulpits of more than two-thirds of all the congregations are vacant. 
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Thus the whole subject of the Jewish Ministry of America must come 
under discussion ; for how to fill those vacant pulpits with men capable 
of addressing American Israelites, and how to provide for replacing 
those clergymen who are now in office, should resignation, dismissal, or 
death deprive their congregations of their services, is now the problem 
which is before the public. Its solution will involve a careful examin- 
ation of many questions which are intimately connected with it, and 
without a knowledge of which it will be extremely difficult to arrive 
at any beneficial conclusion. As a subject of such vital importance, 
however, is of too exhaustive a nature to be summarily dismissed, we 
shall reserve its further consideration for a second article. 





A PROPOSED FANATICAL MEETING. 


Ir seems strange that in an age like the present, when intelligent 
minds are beginning to discard the bigoted and time-worn ideas which 
once separated God’s children from each other on account of their 
creed, an attempt should be made, in this free and enlightened country, 
above all others, to revive the bitter spirit of intolerance which for centu- 
ries has inflicted the most dreadful sufferings on humanity. Yet to such 
a conclusion are we forced when we find men of acknowledged ability, | 
and holding positions of trust and honor, advocating one of the most 
dangerous and vicious propositions ever entertained by sane minds 
since the formation of this Great Republic. We allude, of course, to 
the fanatical effort to obtain the recognition by government of the 
Christian religion. That such a scheme can never and will never 
succeed, is, we need scarcely say, a settled matter in our mind. Hence 
we do not intend to waste either our own or the reader’s time by 
discussing so egregious a piece of folly. We call attention to it only 
to show how strange are the vagaries of the human mind, and how 
persistently some men will exhibit their madness to the world. It is 
now some time since that immaculate embodiment of Christianity, 
Judge Strong, sought to force on the country his project of putting a 
special clause in the Constitution of the United States, whereby Chris- 
tianity should be the recognized religion of the land. Though nobody 
but a few raving zealots has paid the least attention to him, he has 
continued to hammer away at the subject with a persistency which 
indicates that he would have made a most suitable judge in the days of 
the Inquisition, when intolerance was at its height, but which is very 
incompatible with the advancement of the age, when perfect religious 
freedom is being recognized by almost every civilized government. 
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The latest we hear from him is that he has signed a call for a public 
meeting under the auspices of the National Association, to be held at 
the Cooper Union in this city on Feb. 26th, for the purpose of again 
urging upon the country the necessity of pretending to be religious by 
a constitutional amendment. The noble association under whose aus- 
pices this meeting is to be held has for its glorious mission the altering 
of the great Constitution of the United States, so that in future it will 
“indicate that this isa Christian nation” and “ place all Christian 
laws, institutions, and usages on a legal basis.” As we have already 
said, we apprehend no danger from either Judge Strong or his associa- 
tion. If anybody is hurt it is themselves, who are striving very hard 
to convince the country of their own illiberality, and of how little atten- 
tion they have paid to the changes which are daily occurring around 
them. The press and the most sensible of the Christian clergy are 
opposed to the proposition, and the mass of the people understand their 
dearest interests too well to listen for a moment to the union of Church 
and State, which is really what the proposed amendment would effect. 
That a Judge of the Supreme Court should put himself at the head of 
a clique having such objects in view, is indeed a sad spectacle, for it 
shows too clearly what must be his ideas of justice in general. But 
since he has thought fit to make himself a laughing-stock for the com- 
munity, we can see no reason why he should not hold as many meet- 
ings as he likes, and propose to those meetings as many absurdities as 
they are willing to listen to. He may rest assured, however, that 
liberal-minded and honest men of all denominations will unite in 
defeating any action which may tend to subvert the greatest principle 
on which this government is based. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL AND HIS LECTURES. 


Tue presence of Professor Tyndall in the United States, as a lecturer, 
is such an important fact in the scientific history of our country, as to 
be worthy of more than a passing record in our pages. As was 
remarked by the Zribune, “ these lectures developed a condition of the 
public mind in this city (New York) hitherto not understood.” The 
general impression was that lectures of a mere scientific character 
would never draw large audiences; that an attempt to fill a lecture- 
room, of more than ordinary capacity, would be almost an impossibility. 
Yet this distinguished scientist, perhaps the most remarkable of his 
age, was listened to by audiences quite as large as those ever assembled 
to listen to the most celebrated orator or statesman of the day. The 
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man himself is worthy of particular attention. In him seems to have 
culminated not only the mental but the physical qualities. To study 
the glacier theories he is known to have been among the bravest of the 
Alpine climbers, and to have sought the exact march of these ponder- 
ous ice rivers, by dwelling amid them, satisfied, at the peril of his life, 
if he succeeded in gathering even the inkling of some new fact. Asa 
lecturer, the salient fact which impresses one is, that he is thoroughly 
in earnest about his work. The lectures, six in number, were devoted 
to the subjects of heat and light. Occasionally Mr. Tyndall, dropping 
the colder nomenclature of science, seemed to soar as if inspired by the 
majesty of his subject. We have particularly to mention that portion 
of his lecture where he told of the long struggles of Thomas Young, a 
name perhaps unfamiliar to most of our readers, who dared to oppose 
the theory of the great Newton, and how for many long years, know- 
ing he was right, he still battled on, and at last his law of light, which 
is the wave motion, eventually was established. In narrating the long 
strife this theory had to fight through, he mentioned a conversation 
with Sir David Brewster on this subject. “Sir David,” said the lec- 
turer, “told me that his chief objection to the undulatory or wave 
theory of light was, that he could not think the Creator guilty of 
so clumsy a contrivance as filling space with ether in order to produce 
light. This, I may say, is very dangerous ground, and the quarrel of 
science with Sir David, as with many other persons, és that they pro- 
Jess to know too much about the mind of the Creator.” What sublime 
wisdom there is in these few words, and how pertinent they are, not 
only to scientific but to religious disputes!’ Who knows the ways of 
the God of the Universe? And yet how prone most of us are to give 
our own particular thoughts or impressions as those arising from 
celestial inspirations, 

We are not of those who think there is a gulf, which ever yawns, 
between science and religion, and that new discoveries but tend to 
widen it. Every new stride science takes, even the last and greatest 
one, the one which now enables us to determine out of what the 
Creator has made the sun, the planets, and the myriads of shining stars, 
can only tend to impress us the more strongly with better ideas of His 
great wisdom and forethought, and that as man improves, the time is 
coming when, made as he is, with but the slightest inspiration from 
his Maker’s mind he may be better worthy of his place in heaven. 


B. P. 





THE MOVEMENTS OF RECENT TIMES IN ALL 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


From the investigation we have thus far pursued in these Lectures, 
into the development of the Religious Idea, what are the deductions 
to be drawn? It has been seen that the Religious Idea was first set 
forth in Mosaism ; taking as its foundation the oneness of the idea and 
the life, yet clothing itself in the reality of a national code. It has 
been also seen, that from this starting-point it came by means of Pro- 
phetism to pervade the Jewish race; that it afterwards disseminated 
itself by the medium of Christianity and Islamism among mankind, 
though in consequence of the existing historical conditions necessarily 
assuming a one-sided form. Its progress has ever been marked by two 
features. First, it has had periods of strife in which the Religious 
Idea was in conflict with the Human Idea, or Paganism; and during 
which, therefore, unembodied in any tangible shape, it developed its 
abstract strength only. Of this Prophetism, when seeking to over- 
come Heathenism in the Jewish race itself, furnishes an example; as 
again the early ages of Christianity and Islamism, when the Religious 
Idea was to win for itself an entrance into the world of man. Then 
when the tendency towards the Religious Idea began to prevail, it 
everywhere subsided into a fixed but one-sided form. Thus Prophet- 
ism passed into Talmudism, which, while preserving the Religious 
Idea entire, shrouded it in a formula that repressed and fettered the 
idea. Talmudism therefore limited individual freedom, by deducing 
from the Mosaic national law a law of material life for the individual. 
Christianity on its side passed into dugmatism and the church; Islam- 
ism, into dogmatism and hierarchical government, that, vitiating the 
Religious Idea with Pagan elements, sought to endue traditional in- 
terpretation with the validity of a ruling principle of life. 

A fixed and thence from historical necessity an imperfect form, pre- 
supposes coming periods ot struggle in which old and worn-out formulas 
will be superseded by new spiritual movements. Hence, by the new 
direction taken by human intellect, a new era of struggle was neces- 
sarily prepared for the three great spiritual theories, Christianity, 
Islamism, and Talmudism, which has rendered their stability doubt- 
ful, and which tends to the evolution of some new mental phase in 
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the world of man. This age of struggle is come; in it we live and 
have our being. Christianity was ‘the first subjected to these convul- 
sive movements, because its home was amid those races of men, the 
races of Europe, which have always been the most accessible to intellec- 
tual activity and the especial vehicles of intellectual progress. Then 
followed Talmudism in such parts of Jewdom as had become Europe- 
an. It is true that, in consequence of the complete social exclusion 
and spiritual isolation of the Jews, Talmudism stood unmoved much 
longer (full 800 years longer) than Christianity. But as soon as the 
exclusion and isolation of the European Jews were disturbed, the pre- 
vailing intellectual movement forced the combat into the very camp 
of Talmudism. Islamism lastly remains unchanged up to the present 
day. The Asiatic knows naught of a gradually and slowly developed 
intellectual progress—he knows only storm and calm; yo thunder- 
cloud has as yet burst on the Eastern world. There are indeed differ- 
ent and very hostile sects in Islamism; but these came into exist- 
ence soon after the rise of Islamism itself, and have ever since remained 
unaltered. 

The movements and conflicts within the pale of Christianity and 
Talmudic Judaism, their several epochs and their respective imports, 
are what we now have exclusively to consider. 

This is not the place in which to trace the course of events, that 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the sixteenth century caused the 
mind of Europe to awaken from the dull sleep of the middle ages, and 
to shake off the incubus that had oppressed it. These causes ex- 
isted, as ever, both within and without. The revived study of Greek 
and Roman antiquity, a knowledge of nature in its various branches, | 
induced by the extension of navigation and commerce, the discovery 
of America, and some important inventions, had given the impulse; 
and the state of philosophy, just. preparing to emerge from dry scho- 
lasticism into a new phase, produced the internal momentum. The 
external causes were two: the conflict between Church and State now 
pressing towards a decision, and the condition of society struggling to 
free itself, on the one hand from feudalism, and on the other from ab- 
solute monarchical rule, by means of constitutional government. The 
new movement succumbed at its commencement to the force of exist- 
ing institutions and anthorities, as the Spanish Inquisition and the 
Council of Constance testify; but by means of its very reverses it 
gained strength, and took root in the hearts of the people. The Re- 
formation, attacking Catholicism in its extreme points, such as the 
sale of indulgences, ete., was victoriously achieved ; Christianity had 
shaped itself into three powers, namely, dogma, church and formula. 
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As regards dogma, the unity of God had resolved itself into the 
Trinity; the creation of man in the image of God, into the doctrine of 
original sin; the possibility of sin into Satan, the principle of evil; 
the direct relation of God to man into the redemption of man through 
the human death of the one Divine Being incarnated. Religious 
knowledge was replaced by faith; love, by the election of believers. 
The church had raised itself above the community, and had placed in 
opposition to the laity a priesthood as the vehicle of the Divine 
Spirit; and to all State authorities, a hierarchy, at whose head was 
elevated a visible representative of God on earth, invested in the per- 
son of an infallible Pope with authority to bind and to loose, with un- 
disputed religious sway over the bodies as over the spirits of believers. 
The formula had embodied hypocrisy, and had substituted the adora- 
tion of saints, images, and relics, the remission of sin and a multitude 
of symbolic cerémonies, for heartfelt, inward piety and devotion. 

Let us now examine the significance of the Reformation. It began 
with the sixteenth century, and employed as its instruments of success 
bitter and sanguinary conflicts. The Reformation, when historically 
established, laid low the Church and its ceremonial, but left the dogma 
untouched, or rather, by means of the full development of so-called 
symbols, for the first time invested that dogma with a fixed and deter- 
minate form. The Reformation of the sixteenth century in its essential 
purport was far more a social than a religious reformation. The 
oppressive power of the Church had to be destroyed, and with it neces- 
sarily fell the ecclesiastical formula. Necessarily too, the Reformation, 
for the sake of contrast, gave to dogma increased prominence. Again 
we see that, as soon as the struggle had taken a decisive turn, a 
distinct character manifested itself; and this was severe dogmatic 
form. Hence we perceive that, from its very commencement, either 
the Reformation called the State authorities to its aid, or the Govern- 
ment claimed the Reformation as their own; that soon were formed 
evangelical States and Catholic States; that these States took up arms 
against each other; and that it was not the power of intellect, but the 
chances of war, by which the extent of the Reformation was deter- 
mined. This was the more natural, as the Reformation took place at 
a period of social agitation, during which the feudal system in its 
decline and fall had resolved itself into the absolute sovereignty of the 
reigning princes. Hence we see that the first reformers bound them- 
selves to symbols and to creeds worded with stringent exactness, and 
that, after the Reformation, the strictest dogmatism wielded its barren 
sceptre. 

The same causes operated, even in those very countries where the 
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Reformation had fought and conquered, to render the victory over the 
Church and its formula but a partial one. For, in the place of the 
Catholic, or Church-Universal, was erected the national Church, based 
on dogmas and symbols. In the place of the chief Bishop or Pope, we 
find the Sovereign Prince, or in his default the consistory; instead of 
the consecrated priests, ordained clergy ; and in lieu of a gorgeous cere- 
monial, certain sacraments which were held to pertain to the very es- 
sence of Christianity. From all this it is evident that by means of the 
Reformation the Religious Idea gained merely outward although 
important advantages, and had encountered a fresh antagonism in the 
dogmatism of that Reformation itself. 

But the severe dogmatic ‘character of the Reformation necessarily in 
itself became the condition of a new struggle, the more inevitable, 
because at this time, in the seventeenth century, the intellectual move- 
ment experienced a much briefer interval of repose, and at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century received a most powerful impetus. 
This rigid dogmatisin it was that first called forth its opposite ex- 
tremes, ‘skepticism and materialism, developed in the iast century, as is 
well known, into dilettanteism, in the writings of Voltaire and those of 
his followers the Encyclopedists. The more " unsatisfactory these were 
felt to be, the sooner did they pave the way to what has been termed 
rationalism, which by means of the Kantean philosophy gained 
ground rapidly and invaded the territory of the Christian religion. 
Again here, we must not overlook the great social movement which 
was going on at the same period. During the second part of the 
last and the first of the present century, absolute government was 
struggling with constitutional government. In like manner, there 
were and are active the desire and the attempts of rationalism to over- 
come the dogmatism of the Reformation ; to substitute for the State 
church, an independent free church ; for the consistory, Presbyterian 
assemblies and congregational church-government, and to declare the 
sacraments mere form, Rationalism itself has lived through a two- 
fold period: the first, which was merely an analytical criticism of 
dogma; the second and present period, marked by the efforts to com- 
bine out of the elements left; after this critical analysis, something 
new and determinate, something more humanizing and gentle in its 
character and in its mental influence. Allow me, my hearers, to 
endeavor to make this somewhat clearer. 

It has been seen that Christianity was combined out of those an- 
tagonistic elements, of which the historical causes have been elucidated 
in their proper place. Christianity adopted from the Mosaic precepts 


as the universal principle of morals, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
Vou. II1.—2 
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as thyself,” making love the life-principle of the human being. Yet 
it simultaneously renounced all influence over human society in its 
collective form. While Mosaism comprehended this love to our neigh- 
bor to be a declaration of equal rights to all men members of the 
national polity, Christianity, being a subjective religion, only enforced 
unconditional submission, under every governmental and constitutional 
form of society. This introduced the first contradiction into the 
Christian system ; for the whole of society, as it has existed from the 
origin of Christianity up to the present day, has been the complete 
reverse of that moral axiom; and I do not hesitate to assert, that the 
precept, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” throughout the whole of the 
middle ages up to the present time, has been one monstrous falsehood. 
Christianity adopted from Mosaism the unity of the Divine Being, 
but so modified its clear attestation, that Christianity became a 
mystery and took its stand thenceforth on that which is the opposite 
of actual knowledge—faith. All the specific doctrines of Christianity 
are opposed to reason, and are consequently obliged, in order to main- 
tain their ground, to deny the sufficiency and the rights of reason. 
Christianity aimed at the destruction of Paganism; yet it taught a 
trinity of the Divine Being and an incarnation of the Godhead. It 
sought to abnegate the heathen notion of fate; yet it replaced it by 
another sort of fate, the doctrine of original sin, and of belief to 
which mankind must be subject. Christianity sought also to rescind 
Jewish ceremonial; yet substituted for it another ceremonial, bap- 
tisims, communion, the mass, liturgies, fasts, ete. Thus into Christianity 
were introduced many inconsistencies ; to reconcile which and to se- 
cure their continued existence, it became necessary to set aside human 
reason, or, in other words, their own agreement with the whole organi- 
zation of the human mind, and to assert Christianity to be a third re- 
vealed fact. Accordingly, so soon as reason acquired such a prepon- 
derance in the developed intellect of man as to be no longer ignored, 
all the irreconcilable inconsistencies of Christianity became apparent, 
and the original elements adopted by it from the Religious Idea were 
seen to be in direct contradiction to the modifications evolved in its 
historical progress. What course did this impose on its followers ¢ 
When any great and widely-spread institution has reached the point 
at which all its contradictions and incongruities come to be displayed 
to the world’s view, recourse is had to a solution in which three con- 
tradictions are ever apparent; and three parties always hold their 
ground on the great battle-field. One party endeavors to uphold at 
all costs that which is, and to set aside all innovation ; this one has on 
its side all the powers appertaining to the institution, so far as it still 
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predominates. The second party is desirous of yielding at once to the 
attack, and of permitting the total subversion of an institution that has 

lost its unity and position. On its side it has the strength and pres- 

tige of a new and powerful intellectual movement; opposed to it, not 

only the existing state of things, but also the great mass of the people, 

prone ever to remain in a condition of repose and neutrality. Lastly, 

the third party is composed of those who recognize the inconsistencies 

of the institution as a whole, yet wish to preserve such portions of it 

as can be retained, in order not to endanger their own tranquillity and | 
safety. The first and second parties know exactly what they seek ; 

while this third or middle party, having no clear consciousness, are 
ever trimming and wavering, inclining first to one side, then to the 

other, and splitting at length into several parties, according as their 

views approach more or less to the ene or the other of the two above 

described. 

This, my hearers, is the picture of Protestantism at the present day. 
The first or orthodox party, upholding the rigid dogmatism of the Re- 
formation in its fullest extent and holding fast to existing institutions 
as the only true Christianity, reject reason as uncalled for and incom- 
petent to the criticism of this divine revelation. They further assume 
themselves, and claim to be, the national church, and call, as such, the 
State to their aid. The second party are directly opposed to this system, 
and reject everything that reason does not bring as true to their con- 
victions and entire consciousness. Hence they set aside all historical 
Christianity as untrue and inconsistent with reason, and seek to sub- 
stitute for it their self-attained convictions and the general conscious- 
ness of mankind. Finally, the third or middle party select from out 
of historical Christianity certain fundamental clements, declare 
them to be true Christianity, and, so far as reason can accept it, in 
the elements thus selected by them, endeavor to uphold this Chris- 
tianity. 

On closer examination we find that the first or orthodox party is the 
only one which has a fixed well-ordered basis ; but its adversary Reason 
has acquired so vast a preponderance in every other department of 
human affairs, that by the exercise of arbitrary power alone can it be 
excluded from the domain of religion. Orthodoxy is truth to those 
only who still retain a child-like simplicity of intellect. Those only 
whose whole life is passed in a condition of continued intellectual 
childhood can be really satisfied with orthodoxy. The more developed 
man either forces himself back to this position, for the sake of the 
peace which he has not the energy to seek for elsewhere, or adheres to 
it from obstinacy or in pursuit of worldly advantage. In the first case 
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he is honest, albeit somewhat egotistical in his nature; in the second, 
he is a hypocrite. 

The second or anti-Christian party possesses a clearly-defined knowl- 
edge of its own ends, but has no determined basis of operation. It is 
directly opposed to the historical party, of which it desires to achieve 
the annihilation. It acknowledges no authority and no revelation ; it 
insists on the self-origin of all convictions, and on according to these 
convictions full weight, even in the religious community. This is the 
institution termed free congregations ; but in this also the elements of 
dissension are present. For whither must the system of this party 
lead if perfectly consistent with itself? Manifestly to a return to the 
human idea,—to Heathenism, though necessarily and evidently to a 
modern Heathenism. For whereas ancient Heathenism saw warring 
principles in nature, and thence deduced the plurality of the gods, 
Man in recent ages has learnt to look on nature as a whole, and 
hence to recognize the God whom she discloses to him to be One 
God, a Unity. The most important point is, however, that the view he 
takes of the Godhead in nature is identical with that held by the 
heathenism of old. God and nature with him are one and the same 
thing; whereas the Religious Idea teaches us that God is super- 
mundane, and that nature is the work of God. Setting forth from 
this principle, the inevitable sequence is, that man being the highest 
organism, full validity will be restored to the motive principle of 
selfishness ; love, justice, purity, and morality will lose their founda- 
tion in God, in whom the Religious Idea places them, and will become 
mere relative conditions and aspects of man’s being in regard to 
himself. It is but recently that this has for the first time been openly 
avowed as the basis of a religions system, by the “ Marbourg Friends 
of Light,” a body which, though scattered, is more numerous than it is 
supposed to be. Another large party, repelled by the comfortless 
character of these views, stop half-way on a path in the same direction, 
and profess Deism, that is, the God of the Religious Idea, while they 
refuse to be indebted to history for their knowledge of Him, and 
declare that knowledge to be a native growth of their own minds. 
These, however, want a firmer foundation for their system. They 
accept nothing that is not proved. Yet they take for granted as 
proved that which is not susceptible of proof (as Kant shows), and 
then impute to it the same validity as though it had been demon- 
strated. Besides, to combine the complete sufficiency of individual 
conviction with any universal doctrine is per se a contradiction, since 
the right of private judgment assumes the severing of the general 
bond of acommon belief. Here, then, as well as in the orthodox party, 
we encounter elements arbitrarily combined. 
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We come lastly to the third and middle party, those who chose to 
remain Christians yet reject historical Christianity. In their system, 
also, a weak point may be found; that point is the absence of any fixed 
and determinate standard. They aim at separating from historical 
Christianity so much as they deem to be true. But what is their 
ground, what is their measure of acceptance or rejection? The ground - 
and measure are the Scriptures, they reply ; that is, the New Testament. 
But the New Testament as a whole furnishes the materials of all the 
Christian doctrines. Dogmatism has its entire foundation in the New 
Testament. This being an accepted fact, the phrase so constantly em- 
ployed, “The Scriptures according to the spirit, not according to the 
letter,” are words without meaning. For either I put into them what- 
ever my mind is compelled or wills to find in them, or I leave out what- 
ever my mind is compelled or wills to reject. Both these operations 
transform the Scriptures into something I have willed them to be; and 
thus all becomes individual. My idiosyncrasy comes therefore to be 
my motive principle, and not the Scriptures; and to the whole system 
is thus given the instability of a mere delusion. Finally, another course 
is to seek a primitive or original Christianity; the later writings, the 
Gospel of St. John and the Epistles, are severed from the New Testament, 
the more ancient portions only being retained, in order to establish 
this primitive Christianity. But where, as a historical truth, is this 
primitive Christianity to be found? At its rise out of Judaism; for, 
tracing the course of Christianity back to its source, we arrive at 
Judaism as it existed in Mosaism and Prophetism. But there, too, at 
the point where Christianity flows out of Judaism, we have already 
recognized that severance of the Here from the Hereafter, that breach 
between the Idea and the Life, that sacrificing of the Present to the 
Future, in which assuredly truth, whole and entire, cannot be compre- 
hended. Weare therefore compelled to further retrace our steps, until 
we reach Mosaism. Again here, be it observed, the arbitrary assumption 
of the individual determines both the ground and the measure, and a 
halting point is sought on a road on which it is not to be found. This 
is just what we perceive to be actually the case among the “‘ Protestant 
Rationalists ” and “ Friends of Light.” These two sects have the merit 
of asserting the rights of reason as opposed to orthodoxy; they have 
further the merit of desiring to protect the Religious Idea against the 
assaults of Pantheism. But with these negative services they have 
never been able to combine any positive benefits, the specific one 
excepted, of maintaining the rights of the community in opposition to 
the encroachments of State Churches. 

Upon these movements a fresh one has recently supervened, on a 
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territory which had hitherto remained unshaken by mutations, that of 
Roman Catholicism. While it was really Protestantism that fought 
the battle above described, it is nevertheless certain that very many 
individuals, though for various and manifold reasons nominally remain- 
ing within the pale of Roman Catholicism, were not uninfluenced by 
-the movements around. As at the time of the reformation, a number 
of Catholics separated themselves from orthodox Catholicism, and, 
attacking one of its extreme doctrines, the adoration of the coat, 
abandoned the ranks of the church and formed themselves into a new 
community. The movement was rapid, the agitation it produced 
spread rapidly, and was rapidly brought under certain regulation and 
control. But as rapidly was it outwardly checked, and confined within 
prescribed limits. It must here be observed that it doubtlessly gained 
most ground in those parts of Germany where Protestantism chiefly 
prevailed. It is vain to object that its progress was forcibly arrested 
by State authorities. For, in the first place, in several Protestant 
countries even, it had to overcome the hostility of the respective 
governments; and in the second, when, we would ask, was ever any 
religious movement suppressed by the exercise of political power, if it 
had deeply imbued and extensively pervaded the mind of the masses 
of the people? Never! On German Catholicism this good fortune 
attended not. And wherefore? The development of the Protestant 
struggle was naturally progressive, and its instruments were therefore 
always ready prepared and available for immediate use. The road 
from Catholicism to dogmatism, from dogmatism to rationalism, from 
rationalism to the Free Communities and the “ Friends of Light,” is one 
definite onward pat”. Now German Catholicism had to overstep this 
development, and found in the Catholic mass very little prepared 
material. Here, then, was their first stumbling-block. Again, the Ger- 
man Catholics, like the reformers of old, were precipitately urged on to 
decide at once on their future course. Was it not then probable that 
they would fall into one of the phases of Protestantism? And into 
which? A form as elastic as possible was therefore sought which should 
admit within its limits the greatest possible number of individual sym- 
pathies, and in which should be preserved something of the old 
Catholicism in a modern dress. But this proved another stumbling- 
block. For the mass of mankind require something tangible, some- 
thing that they can grasp and hold by; they want not to seek, but at 
‘once to find. So, as was inevitable, no members of the Catholic Church 
gave in their adhesion to the new community, except such as had long 
previously had a Protestant bias. And very few of the Protestant 
party joined it, since they found it nothing more than what they already 
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A STAG’S EXPERIENCE. 


possessed. German Protestantism, it is true, endeavored to gain a 
certain footing by means of a more outward elaboration. It aimed, as 
its name implies, at uniting, in one universal German Church, all those 
who had outgrown Catholicism and Protestant orthodoxy. But 
under existing circumstances this great idea could not be carried into 
effect. The age is as yet unprepared for the realization of a task which 
is in truth the mission of Protestantism itself. 

What is then the result of the whole Christian development, from 
the Reformation to the present time? It is this; that reason has made 
good its claims against dogmatism and has separated from it the specific 
elements of Christianity. Hence results again a twofold effort; on the 
one hand has been attempted the re-edification of the Religious Idea 
divested of its specifically Christian elements, by the “ Friends of Light,” 
on the other, the “ Free‘Communities ” have dissolved all common bond 
of union, by establishing the validity of private judgment or individual 
reason ; and thence has been evolved its extreme result—Pantheism, or 
modern Heathenism. , 

(To be continued. ) 





A STAG’S EXPERIENCE. 


A src stood at the side of a brook, and after having quenched his 
thirst, looked admiringly at his elegant figure, which was reflected in 
the smooth glassy water. . 

“ How beautiful, how noble, are these horns of mine! Well may the 
beasts of the field envy me such ornaments. But, alas! when I come 
to look at my lanky thighs and thin legs, I find they are quite out of 
proportion with the rest of my well-formed figure.” 

While he was thus communing with himself, he heard a lion ap- 
proaching. Up he started, and scampered quickly off. The lion 
pursued, but was unable to overtake him, The stag’s nimble feet car- 
ried him rapidly over hill and dale. 

At last the stag reached a forest, where he hoped to find a safe re- 
treat. But the lion followed him. The stag started again, but, alas! 
in his attempt to escape, his horns became entangled in a thicket. He 
was unable to extricate himself, and so he fell an easy prey to his 
pursuer. 

Too late the silly stag found out that the lanky legs, which he had 
despised so much, could have saved him, and that the splendid horns, 
of which he was so proud, were the cause of his destruction. 





THE INDIGENOUS SCHOOLS OF INDIA. 
BY A NATIVE HINDOO. 


To a reading and inquiring community like the American public 
it may not be uninteresting to examine the old indigenous machinery 
of popular instruction existing in the vast Empire of Hindustan. 
Much has, indeed, been written on that interesting country and its 
people with great minuteness and skill, but, as far as we know, the 
subject of which we are treating has never been handled before—at 
least not in a satisfactory and authoritative manner. The writers of 
that extensive Indian literature, which has sprung up with amazing 
fertility in the course of half a century, have undoubtedly been men 
of no ordinary learning and powers of observation, but they have been 
casual and hasty observers, and their opportunities have not been 
great. It is, perhaps, owing to this fact, as well as to their uninviting 
nature, that the indigenous schools of India have not received more 
than a passing mention at the hands of these writers. We have un- 
dertaken, therefore, to give a short sketch of them for the edification 
of American readers. The writer was born and brought up a Hindoo. 
He has gone through the ordeal of native training, in his own 
country, and is competent to convey information that has never trans- 
pired beyond the narrow limits of native school-rooms. It is not our 
purpose to imitate or follow the immortal Tom Brown and others of 
his kind. We shall content ourselves with a humbler position and act 
the student rather than the teacher, arranging our materials, like him, 
in the form of a simple narrative that admits of details necessary for 
its proper delineation. It must be premised that, from various con- 
siderations, we have thought it right to combine several personalities 
into one, and here and there to credit ourselves with actions in which 
we have not had the smallest share. 

At this point the reader will permit me to drop the formal “ we” 
and pursue my narrative in the first person singular. It was after my 
fifth birthday, on a day that had the entire sanction of the high and 
unfailing authority of my family astrologer as to its being all-auspicious, 
that I was surprised by a sudden and startling metamorphosis in my 
personal appearance; so great, indeed, that I should scarcely have 
known myself if I had the slightest misgiving as to the soundness of 
my senses. A child is not accustomed to reflect much at that tender 
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age, but reflection was forced upon me by the unusual circumstances 
surrounding me. For what was the meaning of all the noise and bus- 
tle in my otherwise quiet home and neighborhood? What had gath- 
ered together under our roof our family relations of all ages so early in 
the morning? For what purpose were meant the horses and chariots 
in the streets? But I was not allowed to indulge long in this senti- 
mental train of reflections. I was led to the bath-room, where I was 
made to sit in a shallow copper bath that evidently seemed to have 
undergone some kind of ceremony from its red marks ; and a barber, 
who used to perform on my father twice a week, was introduced. 
Fiendish as he looked, even he shrank back when, on seeing a sharp in- 
strument in his hand, I raised my wild cry. Kind entreaties, fond 
coaxing, great inducements, wild threats and petty punishments were 
all set to work, but to no avail, and I writhed and struggled on till two 
buxom women overpowered and held me tight in their arms. And 
now the barber came grinning: my hair, that had been hitherto allowed 
to grow in profuse curls or beautiful ringlets, or tied in such ornamen- 
tations as the fancy of my mother and sister suggested, was cropped 
and sheared by his ruthless hand. His frightful image still haunts me 
when I think of that “all-shaven and shorn” appearance. For, behold 
the scene of transformation! What could be more smooth, more pol- 
ished, more thoroughly divested of everything that luxuriantly grows 
on the head of man? Be it said, to the unqualified credit of that artful 
man, that he acquitted himself with a success that procured him uni- 
versal applause from those who were witnesses of his deed and its re- 
sults. The polished head might have deserved no mean position in the 
artist’s studio. It might have given no ordinary opportunities to the 
phrenologist, and it might have saved no little trouble to the student 
of anatomy. But, though my treatment had thus been cruel for a 
while, after the operation was over I became the centre of general ob- 
servation. Most flattering attentions were paid to me by all around. 
Everybody talked and cheered and amused me. My aunt, with un- 
feigned pleasure, took upon herself the management of my bath, being 
the legitimate person, in the eyes of our religious canons, for this oner- 
ous task. My body wasfirst anointed with a strange mixture of tur- 
meric and fragrant substances to give it a yellowish tinge, then my 
feet were washed with milk as though they were the centres towards 
which all that was holy tended ; and lastly warm water was poured on 
me in small jugfuls, the delicate arms of my fair attendant rolling like 
Turkish gloves with a zeal that made me sure of finding my tegumen- 
tal covering divested of every particle of its store of black pigment. 
The next step was to dress me with taste in the latest current fashions 
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of my people, which by the by have been so stable as to have under- 
gone very little change in the long course of centuries. It would be 
tedious, except in the columns of “ Harper’s Bazar,” or the “ Ladies’ 
Journal,” to describe the varieties of shapes and cuts and stitches, 
Suffice it to say that more of gold, silver, and jewels, and of rich silks 
and elaborately-worked textures one could scarcely have desired. Not 
that my father was a millionnaire; on the contrary he was a poor man, 
growing poorer “ with thirty pounds a year.” But the good old customs 
of my country permitted, without any reflection on an honest man’s 
dignity and pride, the borrowing of valuable articles from the more 
favored sons of fortune. It would be an act of unpardonable vanity 
to describe at length my looks as they appeared in the mirror before 
._ me. And, indeed, it might be asked, though the gold and diamond 
necklaces, the lampblack mark on my cheek and on the edges of my 
eyelids, the red sacred mark on my forehead, and the pink hue of my 
painted lips may for a while feed my love of self, what interest could 
they have for the readers of a chapter on primary schools ? 

And yet we have not occupied all this space without grave delibera- 
tion. The reader could not with fairness question that what we have 
hitherto enlarged upon has been quite unknown and new to him, and 
novelty has claims that could not well be overlooked. Besides, these 
are preparations that must necessarily precede, on a greater or smaller 
scale, in the case of every Hindu boy’s exodus from home to school. It 
must be observed in connection with the cropping ceremony, that ow- 
ing to astrological causes it has in certain cases to be performed with 
strict secrecy, the principal actor himself not being permitted to 
know anything till he sees the barber’s grim face. In such cases he is 
invited to sleep at a near relation’s house, where arrangements have 
been completed for the proceedings of the morrow. 

Whilst my body was undergoing a thorough reform within the 
house, outside it a procession was in course of formation. A few orna- 
mented chariots, some decorated horses with corresponding bands and 
Tomtoms, and in rare cases an elephant with its quaint riders, consti- 
tute a file of men and animals not unworthy of the zeal and eagerness 
with which the people assemble to witness the spectacle. As the great 
hero of the océasion, seated in a silver saddle (so I imagine it was) on a 
magnificent horse that was not meanly bedecked with ponderous 
ornaments, I came last in the train, the best band playing merry tunes 
before me, and my father and other relations walking by my side. 
Led through the principal streets, the procession at last arrived at the 
school, the Alma Mater of my sire and great grandsires, where the 
revered master had made the boys stand on one side of the road in 
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martial array in one long row, extending over a quarter of a mile, to 
welcome the distinguished new-comer. 

From time immemorial it had been the custom to select generally 
the ground-floor of a house for the location of primary schools—very 
wisely and considerately, perhaps, for otherwise the danger connected 
with going up and down the stairs would become a source of no little 
anxiety to the master, as well as to parents of the little urchins. The 
school-room was large and spacious, though the accommodation it 
afforded was far from being sufficient. The floor was neither carpeted 
nor planked, but covered with dust, oftentimes wet and damp, per- 
haps with a view to keep the body cool whilst the little brains were 
being heated. If in dry weather the floor became much heated, the 
boys carried a piece of carpet with them from home. The roof was 
low, and the walls bare and unplastered. Tere and there figures in 
bold relief might be seen representing the deities. There were no 
pencillings and carvings of names and phrases on them, as are often 
seen in more civilized countries. As to furniture and school requisites, 
none of those expensive and useful articles that excite the admiration 
of visitors to the European and American schools were to be observed. 
A table was never heard of, or chairs, or benches, or boards, or plates, 
or diagrams, as though poverty were the first moving force in the 
foundation of these schools, and most philosophic doctrines of economy 
the guiding principles. In one corner might have been seen a heap 
of wooden slates, in the fanciful arrangement of which the boys exer- 
cised no little ingenuity. In the other a wooden stool with a piece of 
carpet on it, cr a rectangular mound of earth in the fashion of a 
crude Divan. These seats are intended for the venerable pedagogue, 
and are placed so close to the wall that the necessity. for a back is dis- 
pensed with. Ina large school the assistant master, however, has not 
this advantage, his seat, a small stool, being placed in the midst of a 
crowd of boys. The limp body of a vegetarian Hindu requires sup- 
port, however, and his resources rarely fail him. He bends his legs 
upon his thighs, and his thighs upon his body, and ties them in this 
position with a shawl or sash his customs oblige him to carry round 
his shoulders. 

Into aschool of this type I was ushered and seated on a low stool 
that rose scarcely five inches above the ground, just in front of the 
above-described throne of my learned master. Beside me was another 
stool on which lay a heap of rice, a cocoanut, five betel nuts, and the 
same number of betel leaves marked with “sacred red,” and intended 
to represent Suruswatee, the Goddess of Learning. I was made to go 
through a course of worship to this deity, invoking her blessings for 
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the proper training of my mind. The details of more than half an 
hour amounted to the master reciting verses, of which I of course un- 
derstood nothing, and it is questionable whether he himself compre- 
hended much if anything of them, and to my performing the me- 
chanical acts of placing a garland of flowers on the symbolic deity and 
asking her acceptance of silver coins. It must be observed that in the 
recitation of these sacred verses all phrases relating to offerings are dis- 
tinctly pronounced with an emphasis that never fails to strike the 
audience. The generous goddess never troubles herself to take the 
offerings to hér derial home, bnt leaves them entire to her representative, 
who, by the by, turns so ungrateful as oftentimes to cook and devour 
the rice deity on the very same day. In the midst of this mono- 
tonous recitation, on hearing a certain word, the boys who were seated 
on the ground, many of them without a carpet, burst into a confused 
chant composed of a variety of notes from the squeak of a boy of five 
and six to the loud bass voice of the assistant. They congratulated 
the new-comer, asked blessings for him, and demanded valuable presents 
for the masters and trifling ones for themselves. This mixed chorus 
met with a ready response at the hands of my father, their claims not 
being very exorbitant—all that they asked for was a day’s holiday, 
for which a certain fee was to be given and wooden pens and sweet- 
meats. As to my master, his claims were rather high—a shawl, a 
turban, and such other raiments which it was not in the means of my 
parent to afford, but he was contented with what was offered to the 
deity. This long ceremony being over, amid loud cheers of merry 
school-boys, I was reseated on my horse and the procession led home- 
ward. I must not omit to mention, before dismissing the procession, 
that in high and respectable families this occasion does the twofold 
duty of ushering the little candidate into the school of learning as well 
as into the higher institution of marriage. In my unfortunate in- 
stance my parents had not yet fixed upon the intended partner of my 
joys and sorrows in life, otherwise I should have directed the band of 
horses and chariots towards the residence of my bride and paid my 
court to her and received presents in turn before invoking the great 
Goddess of Learning. 

It now appears to me that the guardians of my childhood possessed 
tact and knowledge of human nature truly admirable, for they never 
alluded to school or lessons for a long time after, as though it were 
premature to hurl me from my enviable position on horseback on that 
auspicious morning down on the succeeding morrow to the level of a 
common school-boy with shabby clothes and a piece of carpet in hand, 
sadly and reluctantly trudging on his way towards the place where 
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not many hours since he was the most honored and admired of all. 
They gave ample time for every memory of the exciting scene to fade 
away, and willingly allowed me my own way. I carried on my boy- 
ish gambols and frolic as usual with my playmates, who were not a 
little pleased at my metamorphosed appearance—my bare head, with 
a leaf of castor-oil plant interposed between it and my cap, furnishing 
them with a fruitful subject to practise their infantile wit on. Little 
did I imagine to what end all the excitement I had been lately sub- 
jected to was designed, till one morning the grave-looking old peda- 
gogue, my master, with a long cane in hand, and followed by half a 
dozen little boys, stopped at my house, in the course of his daily round, 
and surprised me by peremptorily asking me to join his retinue to 
school. I remonstrated, and set my potent lachrymal apparatus 
agoing, but to no avail, being dragged most remorselessly by him for a 
while, and then delivered over in charge of two of the seniors. 
Arrived at school, I was glad to find some distinction made in my case 
by the master accommodating ine by his side, on his little throne, as 
also by his not keeping me long, but sending me away after a few 
hours’ stay, in charge of an older boy. But such favors were of short 
duration. Within a week, as soon as I had made one or two friends, 
I was sent down among the multitude, to be seated on the ground, 
without fear of burns or chilblains. Thus my infant bark was fairly 
launched on the dubious waves of education, and, though I often cried 
when the school-hour arrived, I invariably went to school morning 
and afternoon, except on such days as my mother took pity on me and 
found excuse in two plain words to satisfy the master waiting at the 
door. 

For months my lessons amounted to almost nothing beyond taking 
part as best I could in the general chorus of singing aloud the figure 
tables. This system is quite natural. Knowing the imitative faculties 
of little minds, the master does nothing, but leaves them to themselves 
till they have mechanically picked up something of their own free will. 
Then he occasionally calls up one by one and asks them to repeat 
the figures from one to a hundred, and then to a thousand. After this 
follow multiplication tables, including tables of fractions. All this is 
learnt by rote without any great stretch of mind. When in about a 
year I had given satisfactory evidence of my progress in this branch 
of study the master proposed that I should commence writing figures, 
but, before doing so, it was necessary that I should go through a second 
course of ceremony of offering thanks to the goddess who presided 
over the school. Accordingly this was done as soon as my father re- 
ceived his monthly salary and was enabled to meet the claims of the 
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somewhat exacting deity. This ceremony was very much the same 
as the initiatory one in substance, only on a smaller scale, and without 
any kind of show or pageant. We have in these schools no slates, or 
the writing materials used by distant foreign nations. A rectangular 
wooden board, a wooden pen, and a small muslin or calico bag are all 
one is required to possess. We fill the bag with thin dust, which is 
never wanting in the street-—substituting the filings of two bricks rub- 
bed together when the roads are muddy—strain it in a thin layer on 
the board and make figures with a blunt pen. I was made to write in 
this manner day after day all the figures and multiplication tables I 
had learnt by heart, and having afforded satisfactory evidence of my 
proficiency in them, I was given simple sums in fractions and rule-of- 
three. Then followed a third ceremony, and I commenced writing 
letters of the alphabet. For this purpose, 1 had a metallic slate—not 
specially made, but extemporized out of articles in the kitchen, the flat 
back of a rice plate answering all the conditions of an economical 
writing material—smooth, and polished, and allowing what is written 
to be easily washed and rubbed off. No ink is used, but a thick solu- 
tion of chalk; very wisely, indeed, for such articles possess a peculiar 
aptitude for sticking to the scanty clothing, and to the body and face 
of the little pupils, and black marks on a dark face by no means im- 
prove the appearance. Another of our wants in this writing depart- 
ment is supplied from the stable. Four or five large bundles of the 
stubble which go to sustain the life of a cow or a pair of bullocks 
afford a large field for the selection of one or two reeds, wherewith 
to make pens. Having learnt to write the alphabet, simple combina- 
tions are next attempted. One of the senior students in turn is called 
upon to spell loudly and dictate names of persons and things and 
forms of correspondence. After finishing this curriculum of three or 
four years’ duration, we were allowed thick paper boards, about a 
dozen in number, to practise writing with ink. All that was required 
of us at this step was to settle our handwriting. I was now in the 
ranks of senior students, waiting the pleasure of my guardians to make 
arrangements for my future walk in life. At the time of leaving the 
school a fresh edition of the fruitful ceremonies was never omitted, and 
my father gratefully rewarded the master for his years of toil in mak- 
ing “a diamond of a stone,” as he allegorically expressed himself. 

I am not aware how these schools first came into existence. 
Whether there was one soul above the rest, like that of the celebrated 
John Knox, of Scotland, indifferent about himself but anxious for the 
good of mankind in general, who laid the foundation of this system of 
instruction for the well-being of the youths of his country, or whether 
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a thirst for knowledge originated in the hearts of men, and some honest 
souls of a commercial turn of mind considered it of advantage to sup- 
ply the demand; or whether, again, the State, wielding for the time the 
destinies of men and things, was moved by a sense of self or public 
interest and wise policy to take measures in this direction, I am not 
prepared to decide either from the voluminous records in the Govern- 
ment House or from the transactions and researches of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is evident, however, from the nature and manage- 
ment of these schools that they had no connection with the State. I 
do not deny that when, on certain occasions, the Rajah or the Nawab 
led his retinue in procession through the city and passed one of the 
schools I have described, he waited to respond to the graceful bow of 
the master and the congratulating chants of the boys; on the contrary, 
with commendable liberality, he ordered a shawl or such valuable 
articles to be presented to the master and a long holiday to be allowed 
to the boys. Nor did he ever grudge to pay the Brahmin’s due on 
certain days of weeks, months and years to the hoary heads who 
presided over these schools. But there was nothing like an educa- 
tional department or any kindof State provision for this purpose. If 
people wished to learn to read and write and count, it was their own 
work and not that of the government. 

Nor could it be said that these primary schools took their rise in 


_ motives of gain. For the greed and restlessness which prevail in the 


commercial world did not there exist. The masters are as poor as the 
rest of their countrymen, and their fees trifling and optional. It 
appears to me that the race of school-masters sprang from one man, as 
did that of the tailor, of the shoemaker, of the blacksmiths, and of the 
goldsmith, ete., and that the descendants of the learned and revered 
pundit, who first thought of teaching, both to supply the demand and 
earn a living, could not, without loss of caste or position in society, 
engage in any trade, not even that of begging, which is a legitimate 
profession of the Brahmins. 

Their sons and cousins increased the number of workers in the field, 
and thus schools were established and maintained in different towns 
and cities. It is, therefore, generally an old Brahmin that we see pre- 
siding over these schools, Te has his sons, or, failing them, some near 
relations to oecupy the chairs or rather stools of assistant mastership, 
and help him in his arduous duties. If in advanced age he survives 
his wife, which, judging from most of the masters I have seen, appears 
to be the rule, he cooks his own food, and some of his pupils zealously 
and willingly assist him in serubbing and washing, as well asin doing 
justice to what surplus remains in the dish after he has satisfied his appe- 
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tite. He is kind and fatherly, and looks upon school-boys as his own little 
world. At home he lives on simple diet, but receives frequent invita- 
tions to join the feasts of the Brahmins, which occur in the families of 
his pupils on different occasions of marriage and holidays, and of . 
death and mournings in particular. On these occasions, he is never 
bashful, but does full justice to his host. He indulges in very few 
luxuries. As a Brahmin he does not smoke, but he chews tobacco and 
betel-nut and betel-leaves. A mugful of bhang (a native intoxicating 
drink) forms his day tea in the afternoon. He prepares this drink him- 
self, of course, with the kind help of some of his pupils, whom he rewards 
with a taste of it if they are not very young. The preparation of this 
drink and its subsequent ceremony inspire one with the belief that it is 
necessitated by a religious vow. For he never drinks it without offer- 
ing a portion of it to the Shiv, as though it were to stupefy this god of 
destruction and avert his wrath on himself and his little world. For 
this onerous duty some of the senior boys offer ready assistance, and 
they are despatched with a small copper mugful to the temple where 
the image of his heart may be living or dying in the form of a block of 
stone. 

Here, apropos of school adventure, I shall relate an instance of 
one of those tricks, which it is the special privilege of boyhood to de- 
light in, On one occasion it was my good fortune to be deputed to 
accompany a senior fellow-student as carrier of the grateful offering to 
the black stone deity. A privilege like this means a half holiday, and 
we played and rambled on the streets and whiled away the time as best 
we could. Of course the master does not delay his drink till the boys 
return from the temple. He has generally an easy conscience in this 
way. THe does not wait a minute after the deputation of two or three 
boys has taken its departure. After enjoying a hand at marbles on an 
unfrequented street we arrived at the temple in good time. My com- 
panion was an adept in performing the religious rite entrusted to us. 
He left me at the entrance to keep watch and cry out a word of signal 
if the old woman in charge came out of her little cottage. close by. 
He went down stairs to a domed circular hall, poured the bhang on 
the black smooth stone and clasped his hands and knelt and bowed. 
On his way up again he grasped the butter which fed the burning lamp 
—it is a religious injunction to keep lights burning day and night— 
and quietly swallowed it. This was my first visit, and I was not ini- 
tiated into the mysteries. I wondered, therefore, seeing the jaws of my 
friend at work, if the deity gave him something to eat by way of re- 
ward for his trouble. In that case I thought it was but fair that we 
should have taken it to the master instead of making use of it without 
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his sanction. I found, however, that I was but a greenhorn yet, and 
soon learnt to my cost what it was to receive presents from the good 
god. On questioning my friend he told me that by going down and 
kneeling before the god I should be entitled to the butter in another 
lamp in which a flickering light was waning away. In my awkward- 
ness and confusion, notwithstanding the assurance of my friend that 
there was nothing to fear, I displaced the lamp from its rest, and the 
metallic noise it produced immediately brought the old woman there, 
who in great astonishment exclaimed, “ God, it is neither a dog nor a 
goat, as [ feared, but this scoundrel of a little boy. What have you been 
doing, you little dog? Don’t you wipe it off your lips. Isee the but- 
ter plain on them.” And then she gave me a blow that made my face 
red and caused it to smart for a week; she asked hurried and in- 
dignant questions as to who I was and what business I had there ; but 
all I said, if I answered at all, was drowned in the hot tears flowing 
in streams down my cheeks. I left the temple thus rightly punished, 
determined never to make my appearance again and resolved to go 
home directly. But at the corner of the street I found my companion 
patiently waiting my arrival and congratulating me with roars of 
laughter at my decided success. He soothed my temper, however, and 
told me many astory of like adventures, and I learnt that so great is 
the devotion of these boys at times that if they happen to have a cane in 
hand, they try its effect on the puor block of stone, and realize its wrath 
by the crash with which it splits, and that not only the butter often 
disappears but the grateful drink of bhang, also, instead of cooling the 
heated deity, allays the thirst of truant boys. 

It will be perceived that the education imparted in these schools is 
of a practical nature, comprehending very little beyond the bare 
wants of the people for transacting ordinary affairs of life. Arithmetic 
forined the basis of instruction, its principles being required by men 
in all walks of life for buying and selling. Reading and writing were 
not resorted to by many, as the sons of tradesmen and lower order of 
people scarcely knew what to do with these qualifications, books being 
not extant and intercommunication very rare. For this occasional 
letter-writing one could engage the services of a writer at no very 
great cost, writing being a trade as much as shoemaking or rice-selling. 
As for keeping accounts, it was only in the offices of bankers and 
brokers that ledgers, entries, and cash-books were required. With 
most men the mind was the book on which could be read in indelible 
characters the dealings of years, so efficiently was the memory exer- 
cised at learning figures. I have seen with admiration men who 


would add, and divide, and subtract, and say with exactness how their 
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credits and debits stood. When the accounts stood long and there was | 
fear of the memory proving faithless, marks were made on rafters and 
backs of doors with chalk or lime, and these were counted up when 
drawing the balance-sheet. 

It may be observed that, while our education was rigidly utilitarian, 
principles of morality were not neglected. It was a common practice 
to make the boys stand in a row, before discharging the school in the 
evening, and recite long verses of moral truths, impressing on us 
our duties towards parents, masters, elders, and relations; guarding us 
against the temptations of this frail world, and indicating the true 
conduct of life. Religion was never taught, except one’s duties to the 
Creator of all. The schools are purely secular; Hindoos, Mohamme- 
dans and Parsees all meeting under one common roof without losing 
caste or fearing conversion. An inquiry into the details of this system 
cannot but be of some value to the Western educationists, while the 
battle between “Bible” and “no Bible” rages with vigor. It is 
evident that the good old Brahmin, with his characteristic national 
foresight, saw the danger and folly of inculcating sectarian doctrines 
in a country where sects counted by hundreds. 

The expenses of this education during three or four years amount to 
a trifling sum. There is no fixed fee, but every boy is required to 
bring a handful or more of grain, at least on four days in a month, and 
oftener if his means permitted. Sons of men in higher ranks in 
society are required to bring a copper coin (half a cent or more) in 
addition to the grain. But this is to an extraordinary extent optional, 
No account is kept, and no boy is ever turned away for neglecting to 
bring the master’s due. I may mention that the master loses little by 
this voluntary system, as the zeal and rivalry of boys for taking the 
handful of corn for their learned ‘‘ puntogee” can only be exceeded by 
their desire to play. 

The school hours are between seven and eleven in the morning, and 
two and five in the afternoon. One or two of the senior boys go early, 
open thé door and sweep the floor, and as the morning advances the 
boys begin to pour in. The master leaves home after his morning 
ablutions, and galls on boys who require invitation on account of their 
age or unwillingness to go to school. At 11 a.m. the school is discharged, 
and the boys, as well as the master, go home for dinner; after which 
the school meets again at 2 p.m. The system of punishment of the 
refractory and the miscreant is not less primitive and original than 
that of teaching. Asa rule the boys are mild and no mischief is at 
work, though now and then one of warmer blood does try his revenge 
after receiving flogging. When his mind is thus inclined he manages 
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to leave the school later, and takes the cane home with him. He 

steeps it in a solution of common salt during the night, and goes to 

school very carly, to the astonishment of his parents. The cane takes 

its legitimate place, but when the master tries its strength on an 
offender it cracks into pieces, to the no little merriment of the crowd. 

When any boy is found whispering or playing, the master sends him a 
cane, calling on him to bring it back, which he does, and as a reward 

receives his due amount of flogging. When a riumber of boys are 
detected at playing or making a noise, the master painfully leaves his 
seat and goes on whipping a dozen of boys without caring whether the 
blow falls on the guilty or the innocent. Fora slight offence a pinch 
or two on the uncovered thigh generally suffices ; next comes flogging 
with rattan cane; and for grave or repeated offence a form of punish- 
ment is adopted of which I have seen or heard no parallel. Both the 

hands of the offender are brought together and tied with a: rope. 

They are then carried over the head to the back of the neck, so that 

the arms stretch at right angles to the body. A number of wooden 

boards, on which the boys write, are then placed horizontally between 

the head and the tied hands, and the offender is made to stand in this 

pitiable condition till such time as the master pleases. Considering 

the tender age of the boys, the delicate frame of their body, and the 

oppressiveness of the weather, nothing could be more torturing, and it 

is to be hoped that ere long this cruel system will cease to exist, as will 

the schools in which it is in vogue, under the improved machinery of. 
education that is rapidly spreading in all directions under the benign 

British rule. 





THE END OF CREATION. 


One of our ancient traditions tells us, that when the work of the 
creation was accomplished, and when the Angel of Mercy perceived the 
laborious mission of man, he approached before the throne of the Most 
High, and said: “O Lord! is it for this that thou hast created man? Is 
it to a life of incessant toil that thou hast doomed the being whom thou 
hast created in thine own jmage?” The Most High answered: “ Nay, 
it is not for til, but for the result of toil, that I have created man. By 
laboring zealously in that path of duty which I have marked out for 
him, man will earn that blessed repose which I have stored up for all 
faithful and zealous workers. On earth, also, I have provided him 
with a respite from toil. I have appointed the Sabbath, the proper use 
of which will give man a foretaste of the eternal Sabbath, which I 
will help him to attain.” 





NOTES ON JEWISH EVENTS. 


NEW YORK.—Tue Ninereenty Srreer Synagogue For Sare.— 
The Synagogue of the Portuguese Orthodox Congregation in Nineteenth 
street is for sale, and the directors, though not anxious to get rid of the 
property, will not refuse a favorable offer. The reason of this is, of 
course, because the present fashionable taste for religion is in having 
an up-town place of worship. Since the orthodox gentry who govern 
that congregation are about inaking a change in location, would it not 
be well for them to make. other and more important changes? It is 
not to be expected that for a generation or two the members of this 
very respectable congregation will be able to shake off their bigoted 
notions, and attempt something in the way of reform ; and, therefore, 
we do not for a moment offer such a shocking suggestion. But this we 
do, with all humility, venture to recommend to that august body, that 
they engage, as soon as possible, a competent minister to occupy the 
pulpit, so that their children may not altogether forget the spirit of 
Judaism, which is fast becoming lost amidst the heap of unmeaning 
ceremonies, which are invariably performed whenever the synagogue 
is opened. The Nineteenth Street claims to be an American congre- 
gation, and those who belong to it pride themselves, though we cannot 
see the reason, on their aristocracy. Yet, perhaps, in no congregation 
in the world are the interests of Judaisin so neglected as in this. For 
years no word of religious instruction has been heard within the walls 
of the synagogue, except recently, when a gentleman from the South 
delivered two or three well-written sermons in the hope of showing 
his ability to fill the pulpit. The services are fearfully tedious, lengthy, 
and unimpressive; the synagogue is almost always empty, and the 
decorum observed even by the few who are present cannot, to say the 
least, be very highly complimented. We think, indeed, that it is time 
for a change; and we would gladly learn that some real improvement 
was contemplated, even if the matter of location were deferred for 
the present. The congregation owes it to itself todo something for 
Judaism, since it is the oldest Jewish congregation in America. 


Tue Home ror tHE Acrp.—The project for the establishment of a 
“Home for Aged and Indigent Hebrews in the City of New York,” 
has been realized in so far that the society is now formally organized. 
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The work of charity in this respect has hitherto been well attended to 
by the Ladies’ Society, under whose auspices the present Home in 
Thirty-second street has been maintained; but now it is likely to be 
extended and made more generally beneficial by the new organization. 
It is to be hoped that the erection of the Home will be shortly’ com- 
menced, especially as there is no difficulty in obtaining the site, the 
same having been generously given for the purpose. An institution 
such as the one now established has been long wanting in this city, 
and if the new Home is properly managed, as we have no doubt it 
will be, it will be productive of many blessings to the poor, and will 
rank among the first of our benevolent institutions, 


AnnvaL Meertine or tHe Mount Sinar Hosprrat.—The annual 
meeting of the members of this noble charity was held on Sunday, 
December 22d, for the first time in the new building, and notwith- 
standing the severity of the weather there was an excellent attend- 
ance. From the report presented we cull the following interesting 
items :— 

During the year there were 741 applications for admission, of 
which 615 were admitted; out-door patients amounted to 765, making 
a total of 1,380. Of the discharged there were cured, 416; im- 
proved, 108; not improved, 4; left before treatment, 8; died, 50; 
remaining, December 1st, 71. The receipts of the year amounted to 
$102,848.73, and the expenditure to $77,971.60, thus leaving a balance 
of $24,877.13. Payments have been made on the building to the 
amount of $297,461.40, and $50,000 still remains to be paid. Of the 
patients treated Dr. Trausk’s report gave their nationality as fol- 
lows :—Germany, 274; Russia, 176; United States, 50; Austria, 26; 
Bohemia, 19; England, 18; Hungary, 13; Ireland, 10; Alsace, 9; 
Holland, 9; France, 3; others, 8 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the follow- 
ing :—President, Emanuel B. Hart ; Vice-President, Samuel A. Lewis ; 
Treasurer, Lewis May. S. L. Cohen, F. Kurzman, Isaac Phillips, 
A. B. Ausbacher, A. Simm, M. 8S. Fecheimer, and D. Salomon, 


Directors. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Anniversary or THE Hesrew BENEVOLENT 
Socrery.—The Hebrew Benevolent Society of this city celebrated by a 
banquet, on the 18th ult., its seventeenth anniversary. After the cloth 
was removed many able speeches were delivered in proposing and 
responding to the several toasts. Mr. Abraham Nachmann, the Presi- 
dent, in the course of his remarks, alluded to the good work accom- 
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plished by the Society. ‘Our Society,” said Mr. N., “was ever an 
unfailing sheet-anchor to the poor, even in the darkest hour of their 
necessity. Our assistance is rendered with that delicacy of manner which 
does no violence to self-respect; those that need our aid are not 
treated as paupers, but as our fellow-beings—like us, created in the 
image of God and our brother. We dispense our gifts with imparti- 
ality ; mercy, compassion, justice, are our only guides.” 

‘In the course of the evening subscriptions to the amount of $8,000 
were received. 

Baltimore has now, besides the Benevolent Society, a Hebrew 
Hospital Society, and a Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and it is also con- 
templated to establish a Free Burial Society ; this speaks well for the 
liberality of our Baltimore brethren. Of the Benevolent Society the 
following are the officers for the present year :—President, Mr. Abra- 
ham Nachmann; Vice-President, Col. M. J. Cohen; Treasurer, C. 
Bamberger; Secretary, J. Lauer; Directors, Messrs. Simon Stern, 
S. G. Putzel, A. Gusdorf, S. Blum, J. Hausmann, M. Reinhardt, M. 
Friedenwald, J. Rose, M. Pollack, S. Leymayer, J. Castleberg, S. 
Cohn, M. Lisinion, A. Rosenfeld, J. Gazan, J. —— M. H. 
Springer, and J. Stiefel. 


WILMINGTON, N.C.—A New Synacoave.—The Jews of 
Wilmington, N. C., feeling the necessity for a proper place of wor- 
ship, have very praiseworthily determined to organize them- 
selves into a permanent congregation, and to spare no trouble nor 
expense in obtaining the desired synagogue. Some time ago, Rev. 
Dr. Jastrow, of Philadelphia, addressed a large meeting of the Jewish 
citizens, held in the court-house, and by an able address delivered on 
that occasion, together with an eloquent sermon given in their tem- 
porary synagogue, contributed much towards strengthening the good 
intentions of his hearers. Accordingly a large amount has already 
been subscribed, the lot procured, and the following gentlemen have 
been elected as officers: Sol. Bear, President ; A. Weill, Vice-presi- 
dent; N. Jacobi, Treasurer; J. T. Mark, Secretary ; F. Rheinstein, 
T. Levy, N. Greenwald, H. Marcus, and M. M. Katz, Directors. We 
extend to the new congregation our hearty congratulations and 
sincere good wishes for their future happiness and prosperity. . 


ENGLAND.—Anorner Rerorm Conerecation.—We learn with 
pleasure that a movement is on foot in England for the purpose 
of establishing a new congregation on reform principles in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. The town in which the proposed 
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synagogue is to be erected has not been definitely determined upon, 
but it will be either in Leeds, Bradford, or Huddersfield, in which 
places there are several Jewish inhabitants. Subscriptions amounting 
to over $5,000 have already been promised, and it is fully expected 
that there will be no difficulty in obtaining the required sum. It is 
gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the bigotry of our English 
brethren, and the power which priestcraft in the person of the Chief 
Rabbi and his orthodox colleagues still has over the people, there is 
some attempt at progression. Reform moves slowly in England, but 
it moves surely and will continue so to do, in spite of all the block- 
heads who put their shoulders against it. We hope soon to be able to 
chronicle the permanent establishment of the new congregation. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Tue Berlin papers assert that Alderman Meyer Magnus is to be- 
come a member of the House of Lords of Germany. 

Dr. Selig Auerbach, son of the late Dr. A. Auerbach, Rabbi of Hal- 
berstadt, has been elected to fill the position made vacant by the death 
of his father. 

The Jews of Kutno, Poland, have recently suffered the severe loss 
of avery beautiful synagogue, the same, with all its contents, having 
been entirely consumed by fire. _ 

The Emperor of Germany has been pleased to decorate Dr. Hil- 
desheimer, orthodox Rabbi of Berlin, with the medal of merit, in token 
of his services during the recent war. 

Jews are being received into the order of Free Masons in Prussia, 
the first instance being in Berlin, where four of our brethren have 
been formally initiated into the mysteries of the ancient society. 

Rev. Simon Archer, the reader of the Great Synagogue of London, 
died on the 30th November, in the 83d year of his age. For 37 years 
he officiated in the same congregation, and his loss is justly deplored 
by those who knew him. 

The first Jewish institution for the blind at Vienna, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies on December 1. Dr. Ludwig Frankel, 
the well-known German author, was the instigator of this noble move- 
ment, and by his influence succeeded in obtaining very rich endow- 
ments for the institute. The cost for the ground and the erection of 
the buildings amounted to 150,000 guilders, and was defrayed by the 
late Jonas Von Koenigswarter. Among other large contributors were 
the Barons Rothschild. The dedication was attended by the governor 
of Lower Austria, and many of the notables of the city. 





SCIENCE, ART AND FACTS. 


Wuere shall we get paper enough for all the books, reviews, and 
newspapers of the world, is again commencing to be the cry. In Eng- 
land they are trying to find a substitute for rags, in a material coming 
from Africa. It seems most of the rivers there are choked with a plant 
known as the palmete, a kind of large rush, 8 to 10 feet long, and 


large quantities are now being collected and sent to England, to be 
transformed into paper. 


Late experiments made on the drying of wood for manufacturing 
into furniture is worthy of notice. Growing wood contains in 
winter 50 per cent. of water, in March and April 46 to 48 per cent., 
varying but little from 50 all the year round. Timber dried in the 
air still contains from 20 to 25 per cent., and never less than 10, 
Wood dried by artificial means, containing less than 10 per cent., loses 
all its elasticity and is brittle. 


The ostrich has usually been considered as peculiar to the continent 
of Africa, where two species have been recognized, one belonging to 
the northern portions, the other to the regions nearer the Cape of 


Good Hope. These species were long considered identical, but their 
being distinct species has been lately proved by a difference in their 
eggs. In a recent work on the birds of Eastern Africa, it is shown 
that either the ostrich of Northern Africa or a third species was 
known at a very remote period in Central Asia, and perhaps even in 
India, and that at the present time it occurs wild in Syria, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia, where in fact it was mentioned by the earliest writers, 
including Herodotus, Aristotle, and Darius. 


The great value of mosaics consists in their indestructibility. The 
most careful pigment fades, whilst the mosaic is everlasting. Its use 
dates back from unknown ages. In Rome it was first introduced by 
Sylla. Of course we are all familiar with it, but only when applied 
to those small ornaments used for personal decorations. But of late 
there has been a wonderful revival in the art of mural mosaics. On 
z. little island near Venice, where the art was carried on 800 years ago, 
some of the traditions have been preserved, and within the last three 
years extensive factories have been started, where mural decorations 
are made. We call the attention of our numerous readers to this fact, 
trusting that some day some of our own temples may be decorated in 
this way. 
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The most voracious fish in the world is probably the pirazi of Guiana. 
Their jaws are'so strong, that they are able to bite off a man’s toe or his 
finger. They attack fish of twenty times their own weight, and devour 
them. Indeed there is scarcely any animal which it will not attack, 
man not excepted. Large alligators which have been wounded on the 
tail, afford a fair chance of satisfying their hunger, and even the toes 
of this formidable animal are not free from its attacks. The feet of ducks 
and geese, where they are kept, are almost invariably cut off, and the 
young ones devoured altogether. In these places it is not safe to bathe, 
or even to wash clothes, many cases having occurred of fingers and toes 


being cut off by them, and yet the fish is not more than two feet 
long. 


Before the slow but unceasing approach of the glacier human 
power quails. For the last fifty years the town of Zermat, in Switzer- 
land, has been more or less frightened by the glacier of Santa Rosa, 
which has been moving gradually forward at the rate of about one 
foot and three quarters a month. For half a century it has dug 
its way through green pastures and grain fields. Its approach was 
heralded by great boulders, which it kept constantly moving before it. 
Serious apprehensions were at one time entertained for the safety of 
the town, which lay directly in its track. But during the last ten 


months this icy monster has changed the direction of its movement, 
and thus the danger has been averted; but the fields through which 
the track lay can never be again cultivated, on account of the im- 
mense fragments of stone, by which its course was thickly marked, 
and which are deeply embedded in the soil. 


One becomes so much accustomed to the many conveniences of life 
as to forget sometimes to give to certain persons the credit of having 
originated those objects which are so necessary to our comfort. We 
should like to know what the civilized world would do without matches ? 
Yet the invention of our present lucifer match was great, because it 
was so small, and it now turns out that the production of this most 
useful but dangerous fire-work was due to a happy thought which 
flashed through the brain of a Mr. Isaac Holden, an Englishman. Mr. 
Holden had to rise at four o’clock in the morning, to pursue his studies 
in chemistry, and experienced the greatest inconvenience from his 
tedious efforts to obtain a light from flint and steel. He says: “ Of 
course I knew, as other chemists did, the explosive material that was. 
necessary in order to produce instantaneous light, but it was very diffi- 
cult to obtain a light on wood by that explosive material, phosphorus, 
when the idea occurred to me to put under that material sulphur. I 
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did that, and told some of my friends about it. There was a young | 


man in a class of chemistry, who told it to his father, a London apothe- 
cary, who seized on the hint, and immediately afterwards lucifer matches 
were issued to the world.” 


In the economy of nature sea-weed plays a most prominent part. If 
we look back to the distant period of the world’s history when the 
scarcely cold crust of the earth was covered by water, we find the re- 
mains of those gigantic sea-weeds which existed in the lukewarm 
waters. As the higher summits emerged to the light of day, they were 
covered by the first layers of earth or mud arising from the decomposed 
sea-weed. To the present time they continue to lay the foundation, at 
the bottom of oceans, rivers and lakes, of that fruitful detritus which 
successive generations of vegetable matter utilize so successfully. In- 
dependently of this they have also an immediate and practical use ; no 
poisonous sea-weeds are known ; there are many kinds which furnish 
abundant alimentary resources, and others which are used on a vast 
scale in manufactures. There is one patch of weed, extending on the 
Pacific Ocean, not very far trom California, computed to be about six 
times the size of France. It is from the peculiar color of sea-weed that 
the Red Sea owes its name, the microscopic seeds of a certain sea- 
plant giving the water at times a peculiar blood-red color. 


Authropologists, or those who make the study of mankind, are 
delighted with a new fact, which they think they have discovered. 
Starting on the hypothesis that no abnormal act of men can exist 
without some natural cause, they have endeavored to trace out the 
origin of suttee, or the act performed in India, known as the burning 
of widows. The following is their statement :—They say that before 
its introduction wives in India were in the habit of avenging them- 
selves on their husbands for cruelty or neglect, by mixing poison in 
their food, and at last things came to such a pass, that the least matri- 
monial quarrel resulted in the husband’s death. An easier remedy for 
the evil might have been, we suppose, found in permitting the wife to eat 
out of the same dish as the husband, but this would have, perhaps, 
involved too wide a departure from the customs of society. It must 
be admitted that this process of burning is of that kind of peculiar 
refinement which would commend itself to the Asiatic mind. So much, 
then, for the theory of suttee. These anthropological gentlemen, 
however, get off strange ideas from time to time. Very lately they 
asserted that all mankind were originally cannibals. 

A series of curious experiments have been tried lately on the effect 
of swinging. A number of rabbits were taken and subjected to the 
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action of swings, the swing making as much as 40 oscillations in a min- 
ute. The effect, as was to be expected, was a lowering of the tempera- 
ture, but not, as might be supposed, from the renewal of the air in contact 
with the animal, as this was carefully guarded against. The animals 
became terribly depressed, the action of the heart was lowered, and 
various other disturbances were manifested. The question naturally 
arises, why swing rabbits? What good could come from it? 
Lately very serious and attentive studies have been made in regard to 
the motion of vessels at sea, and many thousands of dollars are being 
expended to overcome the nausea attending sea travel, by the building 
of ships which, with internal arrangements of decks hung on pivots, and 
always kept parallel, would obviate sickness. No less a person than 
Mr. Bessemer, the originator of the great process for turning iron 
directly from the ore into steel, is directing his time and energy to this 
important subject. The rabbits were then used and swung in order to 
find out what would be an ageravated case of animal distress, from 
involuntary motion. 


Mr. Joun Rogers, the eminent American sculptor, has added an- 
other laurel to the many he has so well earned by his recent publica- 
tion of a charming little group entitled “ Playing Doctor.” This last 
happy effort represents three children engaged in mimicking respect- 


ively the parts of Patient, Doctor and Nurse. A mischievous little 
urchin is seated in dishabille with his feet in a large pail of water, 
evidently going through the operation of taking a foot-bath. It seems, 
however, that he desires to try the curing properties of the bath on his - 
boot, for he has placed that useful article of his wardrobe in the tub, 
heedless of the damage which will accrue to “ papa” therefrom. On 
one side he is carefully attended to by a girl, elaborately dressed in 
clothes which certainly were never made for her, who, fearful of her 
patient taking cold, has thrown a sheet around him. On the other 
side another boy, some years older than his companions, administers 
mock medicine and advice with all the gravity becoming his assumed 
profession. Though attired in his own childlike jacket and pants, he 
has donned an immense overcoat, from the pockets of which several 
bottles protrude, but as, unfortunately, the cork of one of these bottles 
has fallen out, its contents are trickling down the side of the coat, un- 
heeded by the would-be physician. An umbrella, almost as large as 
himself, is resting against his knees, while at his feet lie the cup and 
spoon, doubtless intended for the draught which he will administer to 
the patient from the large bottle which he holds in his hand. 

The peculiar talent of Mr. Rogers lies in the portraiture of familiar * 
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scenes within a small compass, and because he produces most pleasant 
impressions. You have before you a little group, and within its small 
sphere it tells all its story, whether it be one which is happy or sad. 
That the public fully appreciates his works is apparent from the fact 
of the number of his statuettes which grace our drawing-rooms, and 
the public, though they may be indifferent or regardless of the delicate 
subtleties of art, are never wrong. 





REVERENCE FOR AGE. 


A pecrepir old man used often to come to Obadiah’s house. His 
head was bowed down with age; his voice was scarcely audible, and 
the little that could be heard was unintelligible. 

But Obadiah loved the old man; and whenever he saw him at a 
distance, he ran to meet him, invited him into his dwelling, offered 
him his softest-cushioned chair, and, when he left, accompanied him 
back to his lonely hut. 

Obadiah’s sons saw with astonishment how their father honored the 
old man, who seemed to them a dotard; and one day they asked him 
why he did so. 

“My sons,” he answered, “this man, who is now scarcely able to 
speak, was in former years the greatest orator and deepest thinker of 
his time. Old age first attacked his body, and then his mind; and 
with the light of his eyes the light of his intellect became also darkened. 
Our sages say, that when Moses had placed the tablets of stone in the 
ark of testimony, the Lord commanded him also to preserve the broken 
tablets. Not alone those which now serve, but also those which did 
serve, a holy purpose, thongh useless now, are to be held sacred. Re- 
flect on the deep meaning of this beautiful parable. And whenever 
you see a man who has once served the world by his wise lessons, his 
good example, or his benevolent acts, remember the broken tablets of 
the law, and honor and reverence him though his day be past.” 


A SUPPLICANT’S ADDRESS. 


A sUPPLICANT once addressed a prince to the following effect : “I ap- 
proach thee to solicit that of thee for which I have already supplicated 
my Creator. Grant it to me, and I shall praise the Lord and thank 
thee; refuse it, I shall still praise God and excuse thee.” This pleased 
the prince, and he complied with his request. 





THE STAGE. 


WE have long considered that a fair and true review of the Drama, 
as represented on the leading stages of New York, would not only be 
of great interest to our readers, but would be in itself a legitimate sub- 
ject of criticism as entering especially within the domain of our maga- 
zine. That principle of imitation so inherent in mankind, which flows 
through painting and sculpture, certainly in the drama finds its noblest 
outlet, and we trust to make Tue New Era a chronicler of the most 
noteworthy tragedies, comedies, or dramas which attract the multitude 
in New York. Of course a proper selection will be made of such 
plays as engtoss public attention, and while the many immoral ones, 
which pander to a prurient taste, will be ignored by us, what is worthy 
-of mention,—those performances to which a father can take his daughter 


to without causing the blush of shame to mantle her cheeks,—will only 
have our careful attention. 


First, Booth’s Theatre claims our notice, with a piece called the Lily 
of France, a production of the versatile Mr. Brougham, who, at one 


and the same time, is ready to produce a farce, a comedy, and a drama. 
The Lily of France is the old story of Joan of Arc, and we are in the 
midst of the Middle Ages. No house in New York pays more strict 
attention to the mése en scéne, and the decorations were of the most 
superb character. The part of the heroine was personified by Miss 
Temple. As all stories which have charmed our childhood make 
popular dramas, the beautiful story of the Maid of Orleans is no ex- 
ception. But good as the piece was, it had to make way for 
the ve-entrée of Mr. Booth, who made his début in Richard III. It 
seems, of late, that hyper-criticism is in order, and that those who 
write about this wonderful performer are prone to lower his delinea- 
tion of Richard, affirming that his subtle talent is more at home in the 
more delicate personifications of a Hamlet, or the more mazy villany 
of an Iago, than in the downright barefaced wickedness of a Richard. 
We must confess that this splitting of artistic hairs is not to our taste. 
To us every delicate shade of rendering, every gusty rush of passion, in 
Mr. Booth’s Richard, is the personification of Shakspeare’s most diffi- 
cult problem. Who is there now alive who can play it better? New 


York never tires of Mr. Booth, and crowded houses have welcomed his 
return. 
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Mr. Wallack’s, the theatre of elegant comedy, the model house 
of the United States, has four a season given over its peculiar line of 
performances, and, with Mr. Sothern, has been playing to crowded 
houses for the last month. And what a wonderful actor he is? One 
tires, after a while, of the agonizing drama, the high-flown comedy, and 
the human mind, without wanting exactly to roar with laughter over 
the broad farce, finds a peculiar and complacent pleasure in being 
amused in a half-way measure, keeping back the side-splitting roar 
and substituting for it the gentler simper. The impression this con- 
summate actor, Mr. Sothern, makes on the theatre-goers is somewhat of 


this character. You sit and see him personate the weak-minded . 


Dundreary, or the equally addle-witted Sam, with a constant desire to 
ripple over with smiles. Those who have only seen Mr. Sothern in 
Sam or Dundreary can hardly believe what intense strength and vigor 
there is in him, which finds its power and fullest development when 
he takes the character of Garrick. Some plays have their private his- 
tories, and of such is the American Cousin. Originally Asa Trenchard 


was the character, and Lord Dundreary but what is called in stage 


parlance the gag part; but Mr. Sothern, by true force of talent, has 


made Lord Dundreary, the once insignificant portion, the leading 


character of the piece. 


At the Union Square Theatre several standard comedies have been 
produced during the past month, but these have given way to a new 
play from the pen of Mr. John Brougham, entitled “ Atherley Court,” 
and founded upon F. W. Robinson’s novel, “ A Bridge of Glass.” As 
far as the play itself is concerned, we do not think if is entitled to 
rank with the best of the author’s works. Still it is not without merit, 
since in many parts the skill and genius of Mr. Brougham are clearly 
discernible. The character, which deserves most attention, not only 
from its clever conception, but from the excellent way in which Mr. 
Mackay represented it, is the Harl of Atherley. This impersonation 
is perfect, and well deserves the compliment of a call, which he always 
receives at the end of his first scene. The other characters claim no 
especial notice, except that the actors and actresses performed their 
respective parts very creditably, and made as much of them as oppor- 
tunities allowed. The great attraction in this piece, however, lies in 
the beautiful manner in which it has been put on the stage. The 
scenery is exquisite, and gives ample proof of the great talent of Mr. 
Richard Marston. Indeed, two of the scenes, the drawing-room, in the 
third act, and the exterior view, in the fourth, are the finest of their 
class we have ever seen either here or abroad. Altogether we regard 
“ Atherley Court ” as a success, and doubt not it will have a long run. 
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The reign of the Black Crook is not over, and even fire and all other 
afflictions could not suppress the indomitable Jarrett & Palmer. If the 
new piece at the new Niblo’s (for it has all been rebuilt again) is not 
exactly like the Black Crook, Leo.and Lotos resembles it as closely 
as might twin sisters. In fact, when we say Niblo’s is on its legs 
again, we give the fittest criticism of the new spectacle, which has 
dancing women, and dancing dogs, and circus people, and combats, 
and blue fires, and dissolving views, and real water, and everything, in 
fact, which renders it the most effective spectacular piece of the day. 


Tf all is glare and glitter about a theatre, and mimic fires sometimes 
illuminate the scenes, the true, the fearful, the actual fire, is unfortu- 
nately of late too common. In the midst of a most prosperous season, 
when a charming spectacle,—New-Year’s Eve—was drawing al] the 
élite of New York, in a few short hours Mr. Daly’s theatre, one of the 
prettiest in New York, was consumed by fire. It seems every precau- 
ion had been taken to guard against such an accident, but by some 
oversight a flue was in bad order, and thus the fire arose which in an 
incredibly short time left nothing but a few ashes. Mr. Daly has, 
however, not been discouraged, and has taken a new theatre, and will 
resume his business very shortly. In the mean time, he is doing well 
with a piece called “ Round the Clock,” at the Grand Opera House. 


From the stage proper we now turn onr attention to Mr. De Cor- 
dova, who delivered his new and humorous lecture on “ The African 
Livingstone and Stanley” in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of the 30th ult., before a very large and intellectual audience. 
As a lecturer Mr. De Cordova may be regarded as one of the best 
in America, and as a humorist he certainly has not his equal on 
this side of the Atlantic. It is therefore very enjoyable to spend an 
evening at his entertainments, which, if not as scientific as Tyndall’s, 
nor as historic as Froude’s, certainly possess not only great merit, but 
tend to correct many of the abuses of society with which we are sur- 
rounded. In the present lecture, Mr. De Cordova had great scope for 
exerting his satirical powers, and although many in the audience were 
severely lashed, yet it was done in such a facetious manner that no one 
could take the least offence; for, while recognizing the truth and cor- 
rectness of his humorous pictures of themselves, they were compelled 
to regard them with as much pleasure as did those whom the remarks 
were not intended for. In this lecture Mr. De Cordova introduces us 
to the African Livingstone, whom he calls Borobobo, stone-with-life, 
or living-stone. Imbued with the spirit of Speke and Grant, whom 
he encounters surveying, and bent upon the discovery of the sources of 
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the Nile, Borobobo resolves to come to America, and discover the 
sources of the Shrewsbury river, or perish in the attempt. His voyage 
to these shores, the trials and privations which he encounters, his en- 
tering business as a white-washer, his despair, and at last, when re- 
duced to “a mere ruckle of bones,” his meeting with Stanley, who has 
come over to his rescue, all these scenes can only be appreciated when 
heard from Mr. De Cordova’s own lips. But the happiest effort of the 
lecture was in the notes which Borobobo entrusts to Stanley on his re- 
turn to Africa, after refusing to go back until he has accomplished the 
purpose for which he came over,—the discovery of the sources of the 
Shrewsbury. These notes are comparisons of society, social, political, 
and commercial, between America and Africa; and in many instances 
redounding to the credit of the latter, showing as they do the follies of 
dress, the ill effects of our protective tariff, the abuses of our courts 
and jury laws, and the corners in grain and stocks, where everything 
tends to promote the poverty of the masses, and the massing of for- 
tunes for the few. 

In conclusion, Mr. De Cordova exhorted all the young men present 
to exert themselves in abolishing the abuses which he had alluded to; 
and after an hour anda half the audience was dismissed, highly satistied 
with the lecture and lecturer. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Horr is a light diet, but very stimulating — Balzac. 
F Ihave lived to know that the secret of happiness is never to allow 
your energies to stagnate—Adam Clarke. 

Good qualities are the substantial riches of the mind ; but it is good 
breeding that sets them off to advantage.— Locke. 

If there is anything that keeps the mind open to angel visits, and 
repels the ministry of ill, it is human love !— Willis. 

Remember this: they that will not be counselled cannot be helped. 
If you do not hear Reason, she will rap your knuckles.—Franklin. 

Men love better books which please them than those which instruct. 
Since their ennwé troubles them more than their ignorance, they prefer 
being amused to being informed.—L’ Abbé Dubois. 

He who would pass the declining years of his life with honor and 
comfort, should, when young, consider that he may one day become 


old; and remember, when he is old, that he has once been young.— 
Addison. 
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